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Detente in the Palestine Crisis 


Wen THE EGYPTIANs precipitated the pre- 
sent Palestine crisis by their arms deal with 
the Soviet bloc, all observers were agreed that, 
logically, three ways were open to United States 
policy in seeking to save the situation. We could 
meet the Soviet arms supply to the Arabs by an 
arms supply to Israel, in order to prevent war 
by restoring a balance of force. We could try to 
undo the Arab-Soviet entente in two ways: by 
outbidding the Soviets in the Egyptian political 
bazaar, or by trying to build up the Baghdad 
Pact against Egypt as the dominant force among 
Arabs, Or, finally, without choosing to rely on 
either the Arab or the Israeli side in the Palestine 
conflict, we could act through “impartial” or- 
ganizations to keep the peace in the area; and 
here again there were two possibilities—to act in 
defiance of the Soviets, through the 1950 Tri- 
partite Agreement of Britain, France, and the 
United States, or to act through the United 
Nations, which would involve depending on the 
good will or perhaps even the cooperation of the 
USSR. 

It is now many months since the arms deal was 
announced, and America has not yet adopted a 
consistent policy following any of the possible 
lines of action. Instead it has tried to keep all 
possible lines of action open by doing nothing 
decisive enough along any line to shut off the 
others. Thus the Israeli request for arms has not 
been denied, as might have been done, as a first 
step, if America were fully consistent in trying 
to outbid the Russians for Arab sympathy. But 
it has not been granted either, and the well-veiled 
suggestion that other Western powers might sup- 
ply Israel has not led them to sell Israel what it 
needs to balance the Arab threat. 


Nor has America done anything which could 
decisively carry out or decisively reject one of 
the two lines of pro-Arab policy open to us. We 
are still trying to induce Nasser to take our 
money instead of Russian money for his Aswan 
dam project, but at the same time we alienate 
him by tightening the American bonds with the 
Baghdad Pact, and entering the economic and 
anti-subversion committees of the Pact. Yet we 
do not come out firmly for the Baghdad Pact 
either, since America remains a mere observer 
and not a full participant. 

Finally, the United States has also made some 
use of the 1950 Tripartite Declaration and the 


United Nations, without committing itself de- 
cisively to either as an agency for handing the 
Middle Eastern crisis. To sum up, the United 
States has managed to do nothing by the exceed- 
ingly original method of doing everything. 

A technique of cancelling out every possible 
solution of a problem by every other possible 
solution obviously leaves the problem unsolved. 
The basic threat of war in the Middle East re- 
mains unaltered by this dizzy display of inactiv- 
ity. The growing arms superiority of the Egyp- 
tians over Israel is an objective menace which 
grows ever greater as the Egyptians grow better 
trained to exploit their advantage. The ruling 
factor in the situation is still the fact that be- 
tween now and some time this summer the Arabs 
may calculate that they have attained the maxi- 
mum military advantage they can hope for and 
may decide to take their chance on a swift, over- 
powering attack. 

Yet there is a general assumption that, instead 
of tensions building up continually (as had been 
the case until now), last month saw a certain 
detente in the Palestine crisis, a certain lowering 
of pressures. That assumption seems justified at 
least as regards the psychology of the crisis. The 
puzzling maneuvers of the United States have 
certainly distracted the attention of the antag- 
onists from each other for the moment, and their 
attempts to estimate the significance of the new 
moves by outside forces have certainly led to a 
certain dissipation of their previous concentra- 
tion on the growing imminence of attack. But 
the detente cannot last if the new elements in- 
troduced into the situation, after having caused 
a temporary distraction, fail to provide some ef- 
fective outlet from the present impasse. 

What chiefly brought about the detente was 
the mission of UN Secretary Hammarskjold to 
check on the observance of the armistice and 
obtain a new “cease fire.” In itself, the relaxation 
of tensions brought by Hammarskjold could not 
possibly amount to any more than a brief diver- 
sion. The terms of his mission on behalf of the 
Security Council, as he himself understood them, 
had been so circumscribed by Arab Soviet insist- 
ence that, during his one-month mission, he 
could only undertake to negotiate a cease-fire 
on the borders and rather tentatively discuss 
other provisions for preventing minor border 
clashes. But he could not hope to broach the 
question of a final peace settlement, which alone, 
in the present unbalanced situation, could give 
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assurance against the drift to a major clash. If 
he wished to attack this basic question, the 
ground had been cut out from under him by the 
Arab and Soviet attitudes in the Security Council 


debate. 


However, during Hammarskjold’s month in 
the Middle East, the question of a final peace 
settlement in Palestine was placed effectively 
upon the international agenda in quite another 
way. The final communiqué on April 26, sum- 
ming up the Russo-British talks in London states: 
“They (the governments of the United King- 
dom and the Soviet Union) will also support the 
United Nations in an initiative to secure a peace- 
ful settlement on a mutually acceptable basis of 
the dispute between the Arab States and Israel.” 
On the following day, Mr. Khrushchev added an 
important footnote, when he said in reply to a 
reporter’s question: “I think we would answer 
wrongly if we were to say we would not sell arms 
to states which urge us to do so, and the reason 
for that is that shipments are being made by 
other countries. If it were possible to agree 
through the United Nations or otherwise that 
this would not take place, we would welcome 
that and we would be prepared to take part in 
such an undertaking which would bring about 
peaceful conditions in troubled areas of the 
world.” 


With this, all the cards are on the table. The 
Soviet Union has stated its price for cooperating 
through the United Nations in an effort to bring 
peace to the Middle East. It is ready to join the 
Western powers in a further “initiative” through 
the United Nations, to go beyond the limited 
instructions given Hammarskjold on his mission 
last month and seek to bring the parties together 
in a mutually acceptable final peace settlement. 
Obviously, however, such a UN “initiative” 
would be totally useless, considering the stubborn 
opposition of the Arabs to peace talks with Israel 
(whose existence they do not “recognize”), so 
long as the Soviet bloc continues to build up an 
Arab arms superiority. The crucial question is 
whether the Soviet Union is ready to cooperate 
in depriving the Arab states, led by Egypt, of 
their present arms advantage and so induce them 
to agree to peace talks. 


The question posed to Mr. Khrushchev on this 
point was not so phrased as to elicit a response 
in these terms. He was asked not about restoring 
an arms balance, but about reducing arms ship- 
ments. His reply, however, is quite specific in 
its challenge: the Soviet Union might consider 
something along the lines of a Middle East arms 
embargo (just what, remains to be defined) but 
only if the Western powers stopped supplying 
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arms to the area—and the reference unmistake- 
ably includes the Baghdad Pact countries, 

With this, a possibility for peace in Palestine 
is opened which depends, however, not on what 
Egypt or Israel may be ready to do or concede, 
but on what concessions West and East are ready 
to make to each other in the Middle East. To 
open the bargaining, the West is challenged to 
give up major reliance on the Baghdad Pact 
as a military barrier against the Soviet Union, 
It is by no means impossible that the West, al- 
ready placing a new stress on the Pact as an 
instrument of economic development, may 
eventually respond to this “overture,” but cer- 
tainly every step of the way in such a new direc- 
tion will call for the most careful and painstak- 
ing consideration. 

In the meantime, peace and war in Palestine 
hang in the balance. The détente produced by 
the Hammarskjold diversion cannot be relied 
on to last long. Nor can anyone predict what the 
Arab reaction will be to the new Soviet tactics 
of using them and their war-making potential as 
a bargaining counter in the greater game they 
themselves are playing. It is not by any means 
unreasonable to fear that the uncertainty this 
may cause them could conceivably sway some of 
their leaders to favor a quick military gamble 
before peace becomes truly threatening. On the 


other hand, it is probably far too much to hope | 
that they will draw a different, more reasonable | 


conclusion; and that after this demonstration of 
the way in which their belligerency makes them 
cat’s-paws for others, they will remove Palestine 
from the current great-power poker game by 
accepting the long-standing Israeli offer for 
direct, immediate peace negotiations. But if ever 
the Arabs should show such unlooked-for good 
sense and wisdom, the whole world would have 
cause to breathe easier. 


Civil Rights See-Saw 


Orv THE WHOLE the political climate 1s 
markedly better since the waning of the 
McCarthy frenzy. It is not only a question 
of atmosphere but of concrete enactments which 
reflect the healthier state of affairs. Among 
the most welcome of these is the recent Army 
order which limits the use of “guilt by associa- 
tion” as a test in security cases. Under the new 
regulations a soldier must be found to be actively 
sympathetic to subversive ideologies before he 
can be declared guilty. In other words, a man’s 
career no longer will be jeopardized because 4 


member of his family or a friend may have been / 


a Communist. A boy may send his mother 
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flowers on Mother’s Day without clearing her 
political affiliations. 


Other signs of the return to sanity is the 
directive in the Army order which requires the 
consideration of such factors as the age at which 
the suspect joined a prohibited organization 
in cases where the guilt of the soldier rather 
than that of a relative is involved. The entire 
Army directive on revised security-screening 
procedures has a refreshing air of common sense. 
This may not be high praise for one of the 
major bodies of the world’s greatest democracy, 
but in recent years liberal public opinion has 
been so outraged by gross injustice and sheer 
idiocy that we cannot help being grateful for 
what we should take for granted. 


[JNForTUNATELY, progress is not uniform. One 

must seriously question both the wisdom 
and legality of the State Department’s new pass- 
port application form which includes the ques- 
tion, “Have you ever been a member of the 
Communist Party?” This means that some 
middle-aged man or woman, who may have 
saved for years for that trip to Europe, is now 
faced with the problem of disclosing a past 
affiliation. What may have been an honest 
enthusiasm, idealistic in motive in the thirties, 
and long outlived in the subsequent disillusion- 
ment, can become a damning entry in a public 
document. Obviously, only the hardiest souls 
will go on record with a damaging admission 
no matter how innocent the past activity had 
been. The average person in such a situation 
is not likely to endanger a career or a livelihood 
by disclosures of college activities twenty years 
ago. And it would be idle to pretend that even 
in the present improved climate a disclosure of 
former Communist membership, no matter at 
what age or for what period, would not be risky 
for the individual concerned. The appearance 
of such a question on the passport form puts 
us squarely back into the heyday of the 
McCarthy probes. 


Even the question as to present Communist 
membership is of doubtful legality. The United 
States Court of Appeals and the Federal District 
Court in Washington have held that the right 
of Americans to travel is among the “natural 
rights” protected by the Constitution as a part 
of personal freedom. A lay mind cannot help 
wondering why an avowed Communist is more 
of a menace to the United States if he ponders 
the new Moscow line in Paris rather than in 
New York. We have an FBI for the discovery 
of spies and saboteurs. The State Department’s 
invasion of every citizen’s privacy is not likely 
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to strengthen the Republic against subversive 
acts. Rather it raises a hornet’s nest of moral 
and legal problems. 


No matter how hard it may be, to shed tears 
over the violated civil rights of Communists, 
to whom democratic liberties are a meaningless 
concept, nevertheless we cannot afford to for- 
get that the erosion of Constitutional rights is 
a process which if unchecked, may destroy more 
than its immediate objective. 
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Histadrut and the State 


by David Ben-Gurion 


T° REGARD the people of Jsrael today strictly 

in terms of the Marxian division into two 
classes, bourgeoisie and proletariat, is to inhabit 
a world of formulas totally unrelated to the 
world we live in. Labor in Israel has built up 
its own enterprises, industries, and maritime 
transport. . . Israel is not a socialist state; yet 
neither can it be called capitalistic. Private 
enterprises-exist in the country; and we must 
encourage the flow of outside private capital 
and private productive initiative. Israel has 
also worker-owned and state-controlled enter- 
prises. These embrace the majority (over 70%) 
of the wage-earning population. The Histadrut 
is not simply a labor federation similar to trade 
unions in other countries. In it are organized 
agricultural settlers who are responsible for 
most of the cultivated land in the state; trans- 
port cooperatives who conduct almost the entire 
intra-urban and inter-urban transportation; 
producers’ cooperatives on land and sea; great 
industrial plants established by Solel Boneh, 
T’nuva and Hamashbir. The railways, electric- 
power plant, Dead Sea enterprises, mines, and 
so on are state enterprises. Our economic and 
social structure is quite unique and cannot be 
compressed into a frame of outmoded and in- 
applicable formulas. 


+ + 


But the differences which present the most 
serious problems for us are those that exist 
between the old yishuv and the newcomers to 
Israel. Class distinctions existed even before the 
creation of the State; but then we were one 
people, one entity—not only potentially, but 
actually—and this unity was strikingly demon- 
strated during our War of Liberation. Today, 
we are not one people actually, and the gulf 
between the old settlers together with those new 
settlers who have struck roots in the country 
and between the majority of the new immi- 
grants who have not yet struck roots, contains 
.a serious threat both to the security of the coun- 
try and for the labor movement. From the 
economic and social standpoints, the people in 
the ma’abarot and immigrant settlements fall 
into the laboring class, but that is no guarantee 
that they have a sense of solidarity as workers. . . 


In the days of the Second and Third Aliyah, 


These excerpts are taken from an address delivered 
at the recent Histadrut Conference in Israel. 


the worker was bound to the Histadrut primarily | 
by ideals; today, the bond is primarily one of | 


“interests.” Actually, there need be no absolute 
conflict between the two, provided that the 
latter are public, not individual interests. Now- 
adays, the Histadrut member’s first concern is 
for his own economic betterment or, at best, 
that of his own circle, profession or locality, 
This is quite a far cry from—and frequently 
diametrically opposed to—the ideological ap- 
proach of the worker of former days. 

Israel has hundreds of agrarian settlements 
established by recent immigrants who have 
come to us from all corners of the globe. But 
unless we provide every immigrant settlement 
with an adequate complement of teachers, doc- 
tors, nurses and technical instructors experienced 
in agriculture, self-defense, and communal 
organization, there is no guarantee that they 
can stand up in times of stress and no assurance 
that they will not fall easy prey to the rightest 
or leftist forces which are inimical to our 
government and fight labor. 


Until now, people from moshavim, including 
both veterans and young people, have accom- 
plished something on behalf of the immigrant 
settlements. But for the moral and security 
reinforcement of these settlements and for filling 
the gap between them and the old established 
community, it is necessary that thousands of 
our best young people, not only from the labor 
settlements—for we cannot cast this entire 
burden upon them alone—but also from the 
towns and large villages accompanied by our 
best teachers, nurses, and doctors should go to 
settle in these immigrant settlements and live 
with the immigrants. 

It is good for the city and town worker to 
spend some time with the new arrivals in their 
various border outposts. They undoubtedly gain 
more from these visits of a week or two than the 
newcomers, for they bring back with them the 
rich tang of the soil and the courage of the 
frontiersman. But such sporadic visits are no 
solution for the newcomers’ problems. Only 4 
strong and enduring bond between our rooted 
youth and the immigrants can bridge the gap 
which threatens the stability and security of 


our country. 
* % + 


We must not overlook the fact that thousands ; 


of new Histadrut members have never had any 
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form of Jewish education. Some of them can 
neither read nor write. Whether this situation 
can be remedied for the people over fifty remains 
to be seen. But, certainly, the younger people 
can be taught. The army managed this very 
successfully. I appreciate the difference between 
the power of army discipline and the limits of 
the Histadrut’s province, yet this difficulty must 
be overcome. Otherwise, the membership of an 
illiterate in the Histadrut will remain purely 
fictitious—if not worse. 


I do not minimize the importance of routine 
and the machinery of membership dues. With- 
out them the Histadrut could not exist. How- 
ever, vital though they be, they are merely 
scaffolding. The real structure of Histadrut 
is composed of the souls of working men, their 
social conscience, their loyalty and identifica- 
tion with the aims of the working-class and its 
historic mission. 


And here we come to the relation of the 
man of scholarship and the scientist to our 
movement. More and more, we have come to 
rely upon the scientist and technologist for the 
development of our industries, agriculture, 
enterprises of all types and, finally, the very 
security of our land. During our own lifetime, 
developments in physics, chemistry and biology 
have improved conditions of life, health, natural 
increase, and labor production. 


It is the duty of the state, as well as of labor, 
to encourage scientific research and the training 
of young scientists. But in our zeal, we must 
not overlook other studies which are no less 
vital for the development of our country—his- 
tory, literature, philosophy, sociology, the arts, 
etc. Too great a concentration on science alone 
can prove limiting and stultifying. The dedi- 
cation of the scientific expert automatically 
narrows his field of activity. Without an equally 
firm cultural foundation, man is doomed to 
deteriorate. Therefore, the state, and this means 
labor as well, must not content itself with the 
training of scientists and technologists but must 
have an equal interest in nurturing the culture 
of our people and of the world at large. Above 
all, it must be remembered that unless there 
is a spiritual and social communion with the 
laboring class, no contribution on the part of 
the men of science and thought can raise the 
cultural level of a people. Only a closer rapport 
between them can foster our cultural and 
economic creativity. 


Here, again, must be applied the principle 
of “population distribution.” The desert expert 
cannot do his best work unless he lives in the 
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Negev himself. Engineers and chemists who are 
working on the minerals of ‘the Dead Sea and 
other finds in the Negev, should live in Beersheba, 
Elat or in any one of the many points springing 
up in the area. 


More maicrants have entered Israel in the 

seven years of its existence than entered the 
country during the 70 years before that. The 
Histadrut has also increased its membership 
proportionately. But, though there has been a 
quantitative growth, a qualitative deterioration 
has evidenced itself, both in the country as well 
as in the Histadrut. Let us first review the 
changes which took place in the Histadrut. 
This is not entirely due to the great immigrant 
influx of recent years. We began to see signs 
of the change a number of years ago. The most 
significant of these was that personal, profes- 
sional and economic interests were gradually 
replacing the idealism and vision of the old 
Halutz. The strength of the old standard-bear- 
ers has slowly waned in contrast with the 
strength of those forces and interests which first 
served as a means of attaining the goal of the 
working-class and have now become the goal in 
themselves. 


There is no clear conflict between vision and 
interests. On the other hand, they cannot be 
comfortable bedfellows. In the early days of 
our movement—down to the Third Aliyah—and 
during the early period when the workers of 
Eretz Israel emerged as the leading force in the 
Zionist movement, vision was the ruling spirit 
and our movement achieved great things. In the 
first report (1923) delivered by the representa- 
tive of the Vaad Hapoel on the activities of the 
Histadrut since its inception thirty-three years 
earlier, he made the following statement: “The 
Histadrut. . . is the heart of the liberation 
movement of our people, the main artery of 
our national and social rehabilitation; the Jewish 
labor movement in Eretz Israel is the consoli- 
dated expression of a great national and social 
passion which has seized the Jews of our genera- 
tion. Our movement is the concentrated expres- 
sion through action and deeds of the yearnings 
of our generation and the hope for freedom. 
and redemption which lives in tens of thousands 
of hearts and is called by various names.” 


Would such a formulation apply to the Hista- 
drut today? My reply would be in the negative 
for two reasons. (1) The light of vision has 
paled among the working classes; their unity 
is weakened; their pioneer spirit is no longer 
as keen; mutual responsibility has been weakened 
and special interests, personal, professional, eco- 
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nomic and partisan, have gained strength. (2) 
On the other hand, with the creation of the 
state there emerged a better instrument because 
stronger and more comprehensive, than the 
Histadrut. It is up to us to draw the proper 
conclusions from these phenomena. 


* * % 


During the Mandate, the Histadrut assumed 
many quasi-governmental duties. The retention 
of these duties, now that we have a state, not 
only places an undue burden on the Histadrut 
but it is an indictment against our government. 
The example of the labor exchange and the 
national water-supply are cases in point. In 
order to ensure an equitable division of labor— 
essential both for the worker’s as well as for 
the state’s well-being—there should be a gov- 
ernment labor exchange, working in close con- 
junction with both labor and employers. I 
believe it is not necessary for me to point out 
that the water-supply of our land should be 
under the exclusive control of the government. 
Water is a most vital key to the development 
of our country and the Histadrut may well be 
proud of having discovered and put into use 
hidden springs which now irrigate the land 
being developed by our people. But once the 
state came into being, this work should have 
become its exclusive province. 


The object of the Histadrut is to aid the 
government, not to compete with it. There 
was a time when the Histadrut organized, equip- 
ped and directed the Haganah, fulfilling a great 
historic mission, just as did Hashomer. But with 
the establishment of the state, defense has passed 
into the hands of the government and though 
the members of the Tsova Haganah L’Israel are 
for the most part workers and children of 
workers, it must recognize only one authority 
and that is the state and its authorized 
institutions. 


Without going into further detail, I believe 
that one rule can be established: any service 
which benefits the public at large should be 
under state-control. When I say “state-control,” 
I do not mean specifically state machinery. 
Many services can be conducted better by con- 
sumer groups, as, for instance, health services. 
It would be a waste of energy and a loss to the 
public if health services would be directed only 
by the government, especially when the people 
themselves, with Histadrut in the vanguard, 
have so successfully developed medical services 
in our country. However, it is the duty of the 
government to make medical aid available to 
every one, and to furnish government health 
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service to those who do not belong to Kupat 
Cholim. 


The concentration of all civic activities and 
enterprises in the hands of government is a 
fallacious socialist, or statist, concept. Just as 
the government should encourage self-rule in 
municipalities and local councils, it should also 
support the initiative of its citizens in all public 
concerns not confined to a particular locality, 
But all activities which are essentially a general 
governmental function, and which were under- 
taken by the Histadrut before the state was 
established, simply because there was no Jewish 
governmental machinery during the Mandate 
period, should no Jonger be carried out by the 
Histadrut but handed over to the government. 


% % % 


We must look upon the Histadrut, even now, 





not merely as a combine of interests but as the | 


agency of a historic mission, as the vanguard 
of a people that will eventually return to its 
fatherland. . . The Histadrut can fulfill the 
historic mission of the worker only if, in addition 
to its professional duties and activities, it takes 


the lead as an educational force with pioneering | 


initiative and places spiritual vision and physical 
labor in their proper place as the central forces 
which nurture a people, build its society, and 
strengthen its country. 


We must honestly face the changes which 
have taken place over the years since the found- 
ing of the Histadrut and, more particularly, 
since the creation of the State of Israel. Both 
were the result of great vision, but they are no 
longer both led by the vision. With the change 


in the type of immigrant arriving today, changes | 


have taken place in the motives which primarily 
actuate the workers. Need and personal require- 
ments have replaced vision and mission. Not 
only is the character of today’s immigration 
different from that of the Second and Third 
Aliyah, but even their economic, social and poli- 
tical backgrounds are new to the country. For 
the most part, they come from backward regions 
where the feudal system of the Middle Ages 
still prevails. They know little of national and 
social liberation movements and still less of 
modern Hebrew or any other culture which 
were the molds which fashioned the immigrants 
to Israel before the Second World War. 


The immigrant of today has come to Israel 
out of desperation, although with vague Messi- 
anic hopes, and he accepts the tasks given him 
because he must. This need does not detract 
from the dignity of colonization. Many of the 
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early pioneers also came to the country out of 
need, and often this need is a blessing in disguise. 
Tens of thousands of the immigrants from back- 
ward countries have developed into a creative 
force, have adjusted themselves to their work 
and settled on the land, making the waste lands 
bloom in the south, in the Galilee and in 
the Jerusalem Corridor—and have helped to 
further the security of the country. But the 
materialist motives which lead to immigration 
may also lead to emigration. And the need 
which makes one a worker and a settler, if it is 
not enriched with new values of national and 
social significance associated with labor and 
colonization, may disappear when conditions 
are altered and cause the workers and settlers 
to move to the towns and become traders and 
peddlers. 


+ + + 


For political, social and psychological reasons 
—foreign rule, lack of space, ingrained habits 
of a Diaspora people—most of our population 
has crowded into the narrow strip of land along 
our coastline and into three cities. The only 
areas in our country that are wide open are 
the Galilee area and the South. Here are large 
stretches of unsettled land, and two-thirds of 
the South is completely unoccupied. We shall 
never attain economic independence nor be able 
to preserve our security if these areas are not 
settled and developed through our own industry 
and energy. In theory, the labor movement 
agrees that the wider the distribution of the 
population and the more extensive the coloniza- 
tion of our waste lands, the better it is for the 
stability and security of the country. But in 
practice, we have been doing just the opposite. 
The headquarters of the Colonization Office is in 
Tel Aviv, as is the central office of the Histadrut. 
Labor enterprises requiring financial assistance 
must come to Tel Aviv. All applications to 
the government must be made in Jerusalem or 
in Tel Aviv. Even the departments concerned 
with the development of the Negev are located 
in Tel Aviv. All of the Histadrut institutions 
are in this city, and it goes without saying, so 
are all the newspapers. The writers of our coun- 
try, all our intellectuals, our best teachers, 
doctors, scientists, and our research institutions, 
as well as all our publishing houses, are concen- 
trated in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv or Haifa. Only 
a small segment of our people—a handful of 
idealistic young men and women and a large 
portion of our newcomers go to Galilee, to the 
South and the Negev. 


There is a most gratifying trend “from city 
to village” and, lately, a very successful move- 
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ment “from ship to village.” But if we are 
serious about distributing our population, we 
should distribute our institutions. The Govern- 
meut should set up offices in Nazareth and 
Beersheba, in Safed and Elat; the Histadrut, the 
colonization offices and our various research 
bureaus should do the same. This would save 
time and energy for the treasurers and adminis- 
trators who now have to make the long trip to 
Tel Aviv or Jerusalem every time they have to 
redeem a note, make a loan, discuss budgets 
or get technical advice. 


+ * + 


Let us not give way to nostalgic memories 
of “what once was.” The days of vision and 
pioneering spirit are behind us. They will not 
return. We can no longer discount the import- 
ance of personal needs and interests which have 
become a strong and moving factor in the 
country and in the labor movement. We have 
been granted, in our lives, a colossal apparatus 
with which we can accomplish much and change 
the course of human lives—a thing which we 
could never do in the heroic pioneer days. We 
have a state of our own which can mobilize 
manpower and resources through the force of 
law, and launch undertakings which we never 
dreamed of in the “good old days.” The state 
has become a force which educates, builds, 
colonizes, develops and initiates, beyond the 
power of any voluntary force of the early pre- 
state days. But the state is not all-knowing. Its 
structure is not pre-ordained and the hegemony 
of the worker is not assured; and the state will 
not inevitably apply its power to achieve those 
ends for which we struggled more than fifty 
years. 


The supplementary task of the labor move- 
ment after the establishment of the state is 
accordingly a twofold one: (1) to mold the 
character of the state and prepare it for the full 
achievement of our aims of national and social- 
ist liberation and also to educate and organize 
the workers for their role; (2) to take a pioneer- 
ing initiative in educational, economic, and social 
activities—activities which cannot be carried 
out under compulsion and law and _ solely 
through the governmental machinery. 


en 
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Oil and Politics—Crude and Refined 


by Stanley 


Ix HIS RECENT appearance before the Senate 

Foreign Relations Committee, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles declared that policy in 
the Near East would be formulated in terms of 
the best interests of the United States. Certainly, 
no one can quarrel with that formula, but Secre- 
ary Dulles did not specify the nature of those 
interests. President Eisenhower told his press 
conference that the United States had vital 
interests in the Middle East but neither did he 
identify them. Secretary Dulles did not openly 
assert that the interests of the United States 
were in conflict with the support of the State 
of Israel, but he left room for doubt. 


Who is it that determines the best interests 
of the United States? Obviously these interests 
are defined by human beings. Human beings are 
mortal men and even honorable men have needs 
and personal interests that exist before they 
become formulators of governmental policy. 
When Mr. Charles E. Wilson suggested to a 
Congressional committee that what was good 
for General Motors was good for the country, 
and vice versa, he was offering the rationale 
whereby captains of industry participate honor- 
ably and without guilt of self-interest in the 
determination of the policy and interests of 
the United States. 


What are the “best interests” of the United 
States in the Middle East? In earlier and simpler 
days there was less confusion about the nature 
of those interests. In 1919, President Wilson 
stated forthrightly “that the Allied Nations with 
the fullest concurrence of our Government and 
people are agreed that in Palestine shall be laid 
the foundations of a Jewish commonwealth.” 
This position was reiterated time and time again 
by successive administrations in resolutions and 
international agreements. But obviously, in 
recent times, a new element has been intro- 
duced—oil. 


Between World War I and World War II, 
American oil interests discovered the extensive 
oil deposits of the Middle East. In the thirties, 
The Arabian American Oil Co. (Aramco), a 
combine made up of leading oil producers in this 
country, secured concessions in this area. From 
a small beginning, these concessions have grown 
to major proportions. American oil interests 
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controlled 15% of the Mideast oil out-put in | 
1945. In 1955 they controlled 54%. In secur- | 


ing these concessions, the oil companies relied | 


heavily upon the personnel of Government, and 
in their relationships with the Middle Eastern 
states the Government drew heavily upon the 
personnel of the oil companies. Both Oil and | 
Government have drawn upon a common pool 
of manpower until gradually a virtually recip- 
rocating relationship has developed between the 
major oil producers and Government. 


As more and more men with oil company 
backgrounds were drawn into government posts, 
oil began to lubricate not only the wheels of | 
industry but those of governmental policy as 
well. Men with oil-centered lives, evidently be- 
lieving in all honesty that since what was good 
for Oil was good for the country, began defining _ 
the interests of the United States in terms that 
would question the wisdom of any policy that 
would strengthen the State of Israel in the face 
of the opposition of the oil-producing Arabian 
states. 


The refinements of oil and politics were dis- 
cussed by Richard H. Rovere in the New Yorker 
(February 25, 1956). Mr. Rovere observed that | 
“the oil industry wields the most spectacular 
political power in the country. Its activities | 
may be less elaborately organized than those of 
the labor unions or the farm bloc, but they are | 


numerous, daring and regally financed. A few | 


years back when the oil people were interested 
not only in ending federal control of gas prices 
at the wellhead but in winning state control of 
petroleum deposits on the continental shelf, the 
oil lobbyists... .. exceeded in number the com- 
bined total of lobbyists for all other interests. ... | 
And in recent years it had become fairly plain 
that the industry wishes to extend its power far 
beyond the states it has controlled right along. ..” 
Israel is not the first state nor is the Middle | 
East the only area to become involved in the mix- 
ture of oil and politics. In the oil and gas pro- | 
ducing fields of the United States, in Mexico and 
the Americas, oil profits have been emulsified 
with public interest. A Senate Committee in 
1932 discovered that an American Secretary of | 
State had used his high office to persuade the | 
National City Bank of New York to grant an 
unsound bank credit to the government of 
Columbia as a means of obtaining a large oil 
concession for a company controlled by the 
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interests of Mr. Mellon, our Secretary of the 
Treasury (The New Republic, January 27, 1932, 
pp. 282-283). Tea Pot Dome is a matter of 
record. Politics, like oil, are both much more 
highly refined today. 


VIDENCE of the political influence of men with 
oil-centered lives is readily available in the 
most obvious places: a good daily paper, a few 
magazines, and authoritative books. Outstand- 
ing among these is the recently published, The 
Middle East, Oil and the Great Powers by Benja- 
min Shwadran, editor of the monthly, “Middle 
Eastern Affairs.” All that is necessary is to make 
a listing of the men assigned by the State Depart- 
ment to the Middle Eastern Desk, another listing 
of important oil company personnel, and a third 
of men who are active in national politics. When 
a name appears in more than one list, an index 
of a few good books covering the period under 
study may offer interesting links. This may be 
guilt by association except that this article makes 
no accusations of dishonesty or personal corrup- 
tion against any person. It merely suggests that 
oil men in high places, being human beings, must 
sincerely feel that what is best for the oil interests 
is best for the country and that therefore the 
interests of oil are of over-riding importance in 
the formulation of Middle Eastern policy. 


In formulating foreign policy there are those 
who feel that recipients of American aid should 
have a commitment to the democratic way of 
life. Another school of thought, the dominant 
one today, feels that political considerations 
should be subordinated to economic and military 
considerations so that we may be prepared to 
face Russia from a position of strength. Both 
are legitimate points of view. With the latter 
attitude, we select as our allies countries that 
offer us military or economic advantages; we 
work with the government in power and the 
political and social status quo; we ask no ques- 
tions about civil rights nor are we concerned 
about whether strengthening the status quo is 
consistent with the ideals of American democ- 
racy. 


The dramatis personae of our study include 
many distinguished names who have been and, 
in many cases, are associated with the major oil 
producers and/or with policy-making govern- 
mental divisions. Included are such colorful 
characters as Brigadier General Patrick J. Hurley, 
attorney for Sinclair Oil and former special en- 
voy to the Middle East. Of him, Congressman 
Cellar has said, “Hurley has been wined and 
dined by the self-alleged friend of the Allies, 
King Ibn Saud, and has contracted thereby a 
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severe case of myopia capable of focusing his 
vision in the one direction only as indicated by 
his host.” There is also William A. Eddy, former 
Minister to Saudi Arabia, who is now in charge 
of public relations for Aramco. 


During the days of the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War, the government invited many oil 
men into its midst. The Deputy Petroleum 
Administrator of PAW was Ralph K. Davies, 
Vice-President of Standard Oil of California. 
The position of Petroleum Adviser, created in 
1941, was held by Max W. Thornburg, Vice- 
President of Bahrein Petroleum, who now seems 
to be a permanent resident in the Middle East. 
He was succeeded by Charles B. Rayner of 
Socony-Vacuum and Iraq Petroleum. 


Then there is the prolific report writer, James 
Terry Duce, Vice-President of Aramco, who had 
the all-important job of Chief of the Foreign 
Division with plenary powers over the develop- 
ment of foreign oil. The index of Shwadran’s 
book reveals other names not as well known but 
equally influential. 


More prominently and recently, the list in- 
cludes Herbert Hoover, Jr., who engineered the 
off-again on-again tank shipment to Saudi 
Arabia as well as the settlement of the Iranian 
oil fiasco during the days of Iran’s weeping 
Premier Mossadegh, a settlement in which Bri- 
tish domination of Iran’s refineries gave way to 
a partnership with American oil companies. 


The list would not be complete without men- 
tioning the names of Harry D. Collier, chairman 
of Aramco and an executive of Standard of 
California, and that of J.F. Drake of Gulf Oil 
Company, who, although they did not serve in 
Government, are listed in the press of July 5, 
1952, as active backers of General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for the Republican presidential 
nomination. 


It is also interesting to note that a surprisingly 
large number of men influential in oil and/or 
the State Department have one thing more in 
common, personal ties with the American Uni- 
versity in Beirut, Lebanon. This includes the 
Dulles family, John Foster and Allen C. Some 
were born in the Arab Middle East. 


Our listing includes not only mortal men but 
immortal corporations, some of them mightier 
than the governments with which they are 
associated. The key corporation has the abbrevi- 
ation, ARAMCO, which, as most people know, 
stands for The Arabian American Oil Company, 
and which, as not so many know, now includes 


Standard Oil of California (30%), The Texas 
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Company (30%), Standard Oil of New Jersey 
(30%), and Socony-Vacuum (10%). 


FPRoM THE VERY moment that King Ibn Saud 

assigned the oil rights of his desert kingdom to 
American Oil, he acquired not only the benefit 
of Aramco’s skill in drilling and marketing but 
also its ability to win friends and its influence 
in high places. Aramco was directly responsible 
for securing war-time lend-lease for Ibn Saud. 
When war conditions reduced the income of 
Ibn Saud because of the curtailment of oil ex- 
ports and the stoppage of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, the King demanded advances on future 
royalties. Standard Oil was unwilling to give 
the King any more money than it had advanced. 
But, fearing that the King might turn to the 
British oil companies for assistance and thus 
lessen its influence, the company decided, with 
the promulgation of the Lend Lease Act on 
March 11, 1941, to endeavor to secure lend-lease 
funds for Ibn Saud in order to safeguard its 
concessions from possible British encroachment. 
James Andrew Moffet, of Standard of California, 
undertook the task of securing Lend Lease aid. 
In 1941, the government was hesitant, feeling 
that since Saudi Arabia was in the British sphere 
of influence, it would be wiser for the British 
to assist the King with RFC money that this 
country was lending to the British. Both Harry 
D. Collier, president of Standard of California, 
and W.S.S. Rodgers, of the Texas Oil Company, 
indicated to the government that this would only 
increase British influence in the area. Their con- 
tinued efforts met with success when on Febru- 
ary 18, 1943, Saudi Arabia was declared arbit- 
rarily to be vital to the defenses of the United 


States. 


From 1940 to 1947, Saudi Arabia received 
more than 99 million in direct and indirect lend- 
lease. In its report of April 28, 1948, a Special 
Senate Committee investigating the U.S. Navy 
purchases of Middle Eastern oil, indicated that 
the grants were made to Saudi Arabia at the 
initiative “for the most part of the Arabian 
American Oil Co., its affiliates, and parent com- 
panies... for two reasons: First, in 1941, to 
relieve themselves of the onerous burden of 
supplying large funds to meet the budgetary 
requirements of Saudi Arabia; and second, in 
1943 direct United States lend-lease was re- 
quested by the company to eliminate the danger 
of its concessions and earnings falling under the 
financial control of the United Kingdom.” 


In 1944, the government was thinking in terms 
of post-war plans. In that connection, a reso- 
lution was introduced into both Houses of Con- 
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gress reiterating this government’s commitment 
to the Balfour Declaration, recognizing the 
plight of the Jews in Nazi-dominated Europe, 
and pledging this country to use its good offices 
“to the end that the doors of Palestine shall be 
opened for free entry of Jews into that country 
and that there shall be full opportunity for 
colonization, so that the Jewish people may 
ultimately reconstitute Palestine as a free and 
democratic Jewish commonwealth.” Hearings 
were held on February 8, 9, 15 and 16, 1944, 
Among those that appeared to testify against the 
adoption of the resolution was Mr. K. §, 
Twitchell, who was introduced as consulting 
engineer for the Saudi Arabia Mining Syndicate, 
and former chief of the United States Agricul- 
tural Mission to Saudi Arabia. Mr. Twitchell 
urged Congress to consider any locality other 
than Palestine as a refuge for Jews. Let them 
go to Cyrenaica in North Africa, Gojam in 
Abyssinia, Barreiras in Brazil, Roraima in British 
Guiana, he said. Let them go to any place but 
Palestine which has already been developed to 
its maximum capacity and could not possibly 
support more migration. Further, Jewish migra- 
tion to Palestine would create an unfriendly 
Arab people. The same Mr. Twitchell had been 
introduced into Saudi Arabia in 1931 by Charles 
Crane who, in the days of President Wilson, had 
been co-author of the anti-Zionist King-Crane 
report. Mr. Twitchell also had been instrumental 
in securing the original Saudi Arabian oil con- 
cession for Standard of California. The immedi- 
ate cause for the oil companies’ opposition to the 
pro-Zionist resolution was apprehension that it 
would interfere with the pipe-line which they 
proposed building with government grants to 
connect Saudi Arabia with a Mediterranean port. 
The hearings were cancelled and the resolution 


tabled. 


Government funds were never made available 
for this pipe-line because of the bitter objection 
of the American press, of the British, and of 
other oil companies which would not benefit. 
The Saudi Arabian concessionaires decided to 
proceed with construction of the pipe-line with 
private financing and in July, 1945, organized 
the Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Company (Tap- 
line) on the same basis as their ownership in 
Aramco. Haifa, Palestine, was considered as a 
possible terminus for Tapline, especially when 
Syria demanded an exhorbitant price for transit 
rights. Mr. Shwadran reports that “The Amer- 
ican diplomatic representatives in the area were 
apparently determined to keep the pipe line out 
of Palestine and divert it to the Levantine coast.” 


(The Middle East, Oil and the Great Powers, by 
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Benjamin Shwadran, page 333.) A compromise 
was worked out: Tapline was to go through 
Syria with its terminus in Lebanon. 


In the meantime, Tapline had difficulties in 
obtaining steel. Steel was in short supply during 
this period. The Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee under Senator Kenneth S. Wherry was stead- 
fastly opposed to the granting of steel to Tapline, 
and there were stormy clashes in Washington 
that reverberated in editorials throughout the 
country. But after the Committee expired on 
January 1, 1949, the export licenses were grant- 
ed, the steel was shipped, and Tapline became 
a reality. 


This was too much for some oil companies, 
themselves in need of steel. The Independent 
Petroleum Association of America assailed the 
government’s decision to issue an export license 
for steel to Tapline and attacked Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer in a statement that 
concluded, “The Government of the United 
States was committed by certain officials to a 
course of securing the position of the oil com- 
panies which hold the Arabian concession” (ibid., 
page 336). 


1948. THE war was over. Palestine was still 

* on the agenda as unfinished business. 
The United Nations was considering the pos- 
sibility of partitioning the country into a Jewish 
and an Arab segment. The officially declared 
policy of the United States favored this plan 
and furthered it in the United Nations. The 
memoirs of former President Harry Truman 
indicate his personal and official commitment 
to the partition plan. “My purpose was then 
and later to help bring about the redemption of 
the pledge of the Balfour Declaration and the 
rescue of at least some of the victims of Nazi- 
im.... The simple fact is that our policy was 
an American policy rather than an Arab or 
Jewish policy. It was American because it aimed 
at the peaceful solution of a world trouble spot. 
It was American because it was based on the 
desire to see promises kept and human misery 
relieved” (Years of Trial and Hope, 1946-1952, 
page 157). 

The Partition Plan was adopted on November 
29, 1947 but its implementation was not easy. 
In a report written from Cairo, on December 
22, 1947, by James Terry Duce, vice-president of 
Aramco, to W.F. Moore, President of Aramco, 
Mr. Duce states that he had assured the Arab 
leaders that the decision to support partition had 
been made by Mr. Truman without a thorough 
understanding of the consequences, that all gov- 
ernment experts on the Middle East were opposed 
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to partition, that he would undertake to convey 
to the State Department the views of the Arab 
League on the subject, and that he would suggest 
a compromise solution in the form of a Vatican 
State around Tel Aviv for the Jews. Duce fur- 
ther advised a program of public relations to win 
the support of the American public away from 
any effort to aid the Jews. 

The New York Herald Tribune correspondent 
in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, reported that King 
Ibn Saud had assured Aramco that it would not 
lose its concession and that in return for this 
expression of confidence Aramco redoubled its 
lobbying in Washington to convince the govern- 
ment that support of Palestine partition was 
dangerous to the interests of the United States. 
The company announced that William A. Eddy, 
former Minister to Saudi Arabia, had been retain- 
ed to present its case and to handle Aramco’s 
public relations (The Middle East, Oil and the 
Great Powers, by Benjamin Shwadran, page 
362). 


The United States did, indeed, suggest a tem- 
porary trusteeship for Palestine and postpone- 
ment of the partition plans, but the effort col- 
lapsed when this substitute plan failed to secure 
the support of other nations. Further efforts 
to postpone Partition had to be abandoned when 
Israel proclaimed the State at the Mandate’s end, 
and the President of the United States, within a 
few minutes, recognized the provisional govern- 
ment of Israel. We can only guess at the identity 
of the “they” in Secretary Lovett’s remark to 
Mr. Truman after the President had recognized 
Israel, “They almost put it over on you,” (Years 
of Trial and Hope, pages 164-5). But we may 
be certain that “they” believed that what is good 
for Aramco is good for the country. 


As the magazine Time cleverly put it (Jan- 
uary 28, 1952) “Aramco went all out to keep 
the friendship of King Ibn Saud. Nothing was 
too good for old Ibn Saud, monarch of Saudi 
Arabia. Did he want a railroad? The Arabian 
American Oil Co. began a standard gauge, 350 
mile Arabian railroad, though convinced that 
highways would be more practical. Did he con- 
sider eight seats on the regular U.S. bound 
T.W.A. plane too few to set aside for one of 
his 30 odd sons? A special plane was wheeled up. 
Aramco tried its best to anticipate Ibn Saud’s 
every wish, from arranging lend-lease for Saudi 
Arabia and a cowboy outfit for one of the young 
princes to furnishing limousines, sweet water 
and gleaming refrigerators. U.S. technicians 
headed for duty in Saudi Arabia were assiduously 
schooled in Arab courtesy. No Christian chapel 
was built on the Aramco concession for fear of 
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offending Ibn Saud’s hard-shell Moslem subjects. 
The company wanted no trouble; it wanted to 
be allowed to stay around and get out the oil.” 


Nothing was too good for Ibn Saud, not only 
in Saudi Arabia, but also in this country. Appar- 
ently, heeding Mr. Duce’s admonition that an 
expanded program of public relations would be 
necessary in order to win public acceptance of 
an anti-Israel foreign policy, Aramco has con- 
tributed funds and advice to organizations fur- 
thering the Arab case. Foremost among these 
organizations is the American Friends of the 
Middle East, which despite its broad name is 
interested in furthering only the Arab portion 
of the Middle East. It’s director, Garland Evans 
Hopkins, was a personal friend of the late King 
Ibn Saud and other Arab notables. Mr. Hopkins 
is a vocal exponent of closer alliances with the 
Arab states and warns American Jewry of a 


wave of anti-Semitism should we lose the friend-. 


ship of the Arabs because of Israel. The organi- 
zation’s promotional literature consistently ig- 
nores any blemish in the Arab record but delights 
in branding Israel as an evil and dangerous 
foreign imperialism in the Middle East. AFME 
rejoiced when the eighteen off-again tanks went 
on-again, seeing in the shipment of these arma- 
ments a rejection of “Zionist pressures,” but 
has consistently assailed selling arms to Israel on 
the premise that this would further an “arms 
race.” 


Cross-Currents, a book exposing the use of 
anti-Semitism for political purposes, carries an 
excellent analysis of AFME propaganda and 
reports: “The real strength of AFME is in its 
budget of nearly half a million a year, mostly 
from a few oil companies with interests in the 
Arab countries and from the Dearborn Founda- 
tion of Chicago, Illinois... The American 
Friends of the Middle East, with its respectable 
humanitarian front and the respectable names 
on its board—including the Rev. Dr. Edward 
L.R. Elson, pastor of President Eisenhower’s 
Washington Church, is succeeding in a propa- 
ganda field where more blatant organizations 
like the old Arab Office and the Institute of 
Arab-American Affairs failed” (Cross-Currents 
by Arnold Forster and Benjamin R. Epstein, 
pages 337-448). 


What Mr. Truman wrote about the State 
Department applies to Aramco: “There were 
some men in the State Department who held 
the view that the Balfour Declaration could not 
be carried out without offense to the Arabs. Like 
most of the British diplomats, some of our diplo- 
mats also thought that the Arabs, on account of 
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their numbers and because of the fact that they 
controlled such immense oil resources, should be 
appeased. I am sorry to say there were some 
among them who were also inclined to be anti- 
Semitic” (Years of Trial and Hope, Vol. Two, 
page 164). 


No American of Jewish faith has ever been 
assigned to the Aramco base of operations in 
Saudi Arabia, an arrangement which was ex- 
plained by Secretary Dulles as the result of the 
Arab animosity toward the Jews because they 
credited the assassination of Mohammed to Jews, 
Since it is universally conceded by the Arabs 
that no one killed Mohammed and that he died 
a natural death, Mr. Dulles’ remark was deleted 
from the record. Dulles’ statement now reads 
that the Arab animosity toward Jews goes back 





oe 


to the time of Mohammed, a statement which | 


is as historically false as the one deleted. But, in 
the meantime, no Jew is assigned to service at the 
Aramco base or at the United States air-base in 
Saudi Arabia. 


THE OIL COMPANIES take care to operate within 
the letter of the Constitution though outside 
of its spirit. An examination of their method of 
operation gives reason to hope that some day 
Congress may muster sufficient perseverence to 
examine more fully the favored positions of the 
international oil companies and to follow 
through with legislation that would close the 
loop-holes that have enabled this supra-national 
cartel to achieve such fantastic power and in- 
fluence both within and without the govern- 
ment. There is much that merits investigation. 


, } 
Profits are enormous. A United States Senate 


Committee has discovered that oil produced 


in Saudi Arabia at a cost of 32¢ per barrel was | 





being sold to the United States Government at | 
$1.05 and $1.13 per barrel and to France at 85¢ | 


per barrel. Testimony was also offered to the 


effect that Aramco’s total investment in its | 
Arabian refinery was recovered from the sale | 


of oil to the U.S. Navy in 1944 and 1945. Fur- 
ther sales were gross profit. Taxes are avoided. 
Subsidiary operating companies are incorporated 


in the Bahamas and Canada for tax avoidance | 


purposes. Bahrein Petroleum, incorporated in 
Canada as a subsidiary to Standard of California 
and The Texas Co., paid no taxes to the United 
States even though the company accumulated 
profits and surplus of over $91 million on a 
capital stock of $100,000. 


Added to the fantastic pyramid of profits 
made in foreign oil operations is the favorable tax 
position of Oil’s operations within the United 
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States. It is difficult to disagree with Mr. Rovere 
(New Yorker, February 25, 1956) who con- 
cludes that “No industry has ever found itself in 
a more advantageous position for getting what 
it wants from legislators. For one thing, the 
provision of the tax laws that exempts from 
taxation 2714% of oil income, as representing 
depletion of capital assets, makes possible the 
accumulation of great personal fortunes, out of 
which political undertakings can be financed... . 
Senator Hennings, of Missouri, who for several 
years has been the guiding spirit of the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections, expressed 
the view that oil money is the greatest single 
corrupting force in American politics today.” 


Congress might well ponder about the secrecy 
surrounding Aramco operations and agreements. 
In a law suit brought by James Moffet against 
Aramco in 1947 for services rendered in 1941, 
Aramco, through its vice-president, James Terry 
Duce, and its counsel, Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., 
insisted that the full text of the agreement be- 
tween Aramco and Saudi Arabia must not be 
made public out of deference to the wishes of 
Saudi Arabia, and that it had not been made 
public even in Saudi Arabia. The court upheld 
the defendants. But Mr. Duce should have 
known that the concession agreement had al- 
ready been published in the official Saudi Arabian 
government journal. 


HE OIL COMPANIES constantly parade the 

threat that favoritism to Israel will drive the 
Arabs into the arms of the Russians and we 
would then lose the oil upon which Western 
democracies depend. But even a cursory exam- 
ination of recent dispatches, especially those 
concerning conflict in the Buraimi oasis, indi- 
cates that this threat masks the fact that Amer- 
ican oil is less in fear of Russia than of Britain. 
Simply put, the rivalry in the Mideastern fields 
is not between the United States and Russia so 
much as between the Aramco combine and its 
British counterpart, Shell Oil and its affiliates, 
for the lucrative oil in the sands of Araby. To 
be sure the struggle is carried on in the name 
of lofty principles with Russia offered as the 
threat, and Israel as the cause of disturbance. 
The truth is evidenced by the way in which the 
American interests have steadily changed the 
ratio of oil production from 80% British and 
15% American in 1945 to 30% British and 
54% American in 1955. Britain is being forced 
out, with American interests filling the vacuum. 
Russia is the mask; Israel, the pawn. But, after 
all, is it not true that what is good for Aramco 
is good for the country? 
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Oil profits also camouflage the dynastic rival- 
ries that have long existed between the Arab 
states themselves, as well as the suspicion and 
hatred that the Arab states harbor toward 
Western civilization as a whole. Hatred of Israel 
is sometimes an excuse and sometimes a symptom 
but hardly a cause of these deep-seated rivalries. 
Treating a symptom as a cause conceals the fact 
that a settlement of the Israel-Arab dispute will 
settle nothing beyond Israel-Arab differences, 
while the elimination of Israel would not resolve 
any of the rivalries which have kept the Near 
East on the brink of strife for so many years. 


What is closer to the truth is that more than 
this country needs Arabian oil, the Arabian 
states need the revenues that the oil produces. 
Mr. Shwadran writes in the New York Times 
(February 11, 1956) that “It is noteworthy 
that Egypt, which is not an oil exporter has been 
attempting to maneuver the oil producing coun- 
tries into a position where they would have to 
use their oil in their international negotiations. 
But not only did she fail with Iraq, whom she 
is violently opposing as the leader of the Baghdad 
Pact, but also with Saudi Arabia with whom 
she is militarily allied and with whom she is 
working against the Baghdad Pact. The Arab 
oil producing countries, especially Saudi Arabia, 
realize that the only markets for Middle East 
oil are the Western democracies; that only the 
Western democracies have the technical and 
financial means to produce and pay for the oil; 
that Russia has neither the necessary markets, 
nor the means of transportation nor the financial 
resources.” As Mr. C.L. Sulzberger of the New 
York Times has reported: “Should production of 
Saudi Arabian oil cease however briefly, the King 
of that state could no longer meet the ever 
expanding demands of the royal house and the 
subsidized tribes. Nor would King Saud be able 
to maintain his policy of bribing newspapers 
and riot-makers in other Arab States, especially 
in Jordan. The Saudi kingdom might then be 
rocked with serious political upheaval and the 
strength of its influence in the Arab League 
would be seriously undermined.” 


Mr. Shwadran maintains that the oil of the 
Middle East could easily become an important 
means in the hands of the Western powers for 
aligning the peoples of that area with the West. 
Both markets and money are in the West. Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq live on dollar royalties. Even 
Russian guns cannot support a harem nor a 
state. Instead of allowing oil to become the 
means for blackmail, oil could become the means 
for bringing about a more stable order in the 
Middle East. 
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Slaves for Arabs 


by Leo Heiman 


Or A MOONLESS summer night in 1952, the 
British warship, HMS Flamingo, on patrol 
in the Red Sea, off the Sudanese coast, encoun- 
tered a big dhow which ignored all identification 
signals. The captain of the British vessel dis- 
patched a motor-boat to investigate and, if nec- 
essary, search the mysterious Arab ship, which 
was sailing well within Sudanese territorial waters 
(Sudan at that time was still under British rule). 
Just as the Flamingo’s boarding party neared the 
dhow, machine-gun fire was opened on the Brit- 
ish sailors, wounding two of them. The motor- 
boat signalled for help, and the Flamingo raked 
the dhow’s deck with 20-mm. cannon. The ship’s 
40-mm. anti-aircraft guns opened up with star- 
shell, and, in their white glare, a little rowboat 
could be seen making off from the dhow’s port 
side for the nearby coast. On the dhow’s shell- 
battered deck, the British sailors found two Lewis 
machine-guns with a large number of ammuni- 
tion boxes, several pistol belts, whips, and flash- 
lights, as well as the dead body of a pockmarked 
Arab clutching an Italian-type rifle. 


It was below deck, however, that the boarding 
party hit real pay-dirt: tied with strong hemp 
ropes in the dhow’s stinking hold were 84 young 
Negroes, men and women, who had been on their 
way to the Mecca slave market, the biggest in 
the world. 


This incident led to the first of three United 
Nations investigations into the slave trade—the 
third of which is now in progress, though it is 
not expected to be more fruitful than the pre- 
vious two, mainly because Saudi Arabia and the 
Yemen will not allow any action to be taken 
against slavery—fully as important a factor in 
their economies as religious pilgrimages and oil. 


It was France which started the ball rolling af- 
ter the Flamingo incident. Since the slaves carried 
by the captured dhow were all from French 
Central Africa, the French delegation at the UN 
demanded a formal investigation, which was very 
short-lived, however, due to Saudi’s refusal to 
cooperate with U.N. investigators. The French 
also reported that Foreign Legion patrols on sev- 
eral occasions during that year fought pitched 
battles with armed Arab gangs escorting large 


This article is from the Israeli weekly, Here and Now, 
for March 7,1956. 
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caravans of slaves along the southern fringes of 
the Sahara Desert and across the French Lake | 
Tchad territory. Although the caravans always 
managed to escape under cover of night, suff- 
cient evidence was gathered by the patrols and 
the French colonial authorities to substantiate | 
the charges of large-scale slave traffic being car- | 
ried out by the Arabs. | 





The second investigation was undertaken in 
1954, after the British warship HMS Wild Goose, | 
on patrol in the Persian Gulf, came upon a small | 
Arab dhow drifting helplessly under the scorch- 
ing sun. When boarded, the dhow revealed a | 
dozen dead Negro women and girls, their hands | 
and feet tied with hemp ropes. The crew and | 
slave-traders apparently had abandoned the dhow | 
for some reason, leaving their human cargo to 
die of thirst. In the same year, world pulled 
opinion was shocked by the sensational revela- 
tions of a former German officer of Rommel’s | 
Africa Corps. The officer, Oberleutenant Heinz | 
Niederle, formerly of dee Flakregiment of the | 
Fifth Panzerdivision, related how he and his | 
friends, all former Africa Corp officers, cooper- | 
ated with the Arab slavers, selling them guns and | 
ammunition and providing food and medical | 
supplies for the slave caravans. Again, since the | 
main victims of this slave trade were Negroes | 
from French African possessions, France de- 
manded a formal United Nations investigation, | 
which again came to a dead end in the face of } 
Saudi opposition. 


The recent flare-up of world interest concern- 
ing Arab slave traffic is to be credited to the dar- 
ing exploit of a few French newspapermen— 
themselves North African Moslems—who, mas- | 
querading as pilgrims to Mecca, gathered infor- 
mation concerning Saudi Arabia’s slave economy. 
According to their account, American oilmen 
and Western diplomats in Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen know all about the slave trade but, for 
political and financial reasons, keep silent about 
it. As a matter of fact, there are several Saudi 
shipping lines dealing exclusively in slave traffic. | 
Most of them use dhows for speeding their hv- 
man cargo across the Red Sea at night, but some 
of the slave-shippers have recently bought Amer- 
ican and British surplus landing craft, able to 
land not only in regular harbors but at any point 
along the coast. Saudi Arabian slavers are re- 
ported to own about 30 landing craft, while the 
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number of slave-ferrying dhows is said to exceed 
100. 


To a normal civilized mind such a large-scale 
commercial slave trade seems inconceivable in 
this day and age. Yet it should be remembered 
that commercial slavery still existed in the U.S. 
less than 100 years ago, and slave-labor of 
a fashion is still used in Russia and China and 
was practiced on a large scale by Nazi Germany 
until 1945. 


Saudi’s annual slave imports have risen from 
less than 1,000 in 1945 (because of the war) to 
more than 16,000 in 1955. Together with the 
Yemen and some small-time Persian Gulf prin- 
cipalities, the annual Arab slave imports now 
exceed 20,000, and this number is steadily rising 
because of the increased demand and _ better 
slave-collection methods. Prices have also soared 
—from $50—$150 in 1945 to $150—$1,000 
(depending on the class and condition of the 
slave) in 1955. According to French press re- 
ports, prices on the main Arab slave market in 
Mecca are quoted roughly as follows: 


Soldier slaves: $600 

“Religious slaves”: $400 
Working slaves: $300—$400 
Female servant slaves: $150 
Female harem slaves: $300—$400 


10—15-year-old virgins for harems: up to 
$1,000. 


Soldier slaves constitute a large part of the 
Saudi Army infantry and almost all of the Royal 
Bodyguard. Healthy young Negroes are sold by 
the slavers to the Personnel Department of the 
Saudi Army General Staff for service for 25- 
35 years. After they are old and sick, soldier 
slaves are discharged and given freedom and a 
grant. 


“Religious slaves” are the backbone of the 
slave trade, and their number has risen because 
of the sharp increase in the annual number of 
Moslem pilgrims to Mecca. According to the 
Koran, every pilgrim to Mecca, to save his own 
soul, must buy the freedom of another soul. 
There is no greater Moslem “mitzvah” than to 
buy a slave’s freedom. Accordingly, special reli- 
gious-slave agencies, dealing in thousands of 
slaves, have been set up by enterprising Arab 
slave-dealers in Mecca. A pilgrim with cash in 
his pocket, willing to save his own soul by buying 
a slave’s freedom, can now buy it at $400 each. 
After the necessary deed of sale is made out, the 
religious slave is set free to roam the streets of 
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Newest Project 


Operation ; 
Gorder Settlements 


Thousands of new settlers are being taken from | 
“ship to settlement” as they arrive in Israel. 





Scores of new frontier towns are being 


established. 

e e e 
To reduce the danger of infiltration and to help 
create a safer environment, these areas must be 
filled with settlements and new settlers. 


BUT, HOW ARE WE GOING TO KEEP 
THEM ...IN THE BORDER TOWNS? 


... through security of land, home, livelihood 
and the many services which are needed to help 
new citizens adjust to their new life. 

e e e 


The integration program in 88 of these Fron- 
tier Settlements is conducted by Pioneer Wo- 
men and its sister organization the Moetzet 
Hapoalot, foremost women’s organization in 
Israel. 

e e e 
Together they are creating and carrying through 
the many social services needed to keep the 
new settlers contented in the border towns and 
at the same time are helping to insure the 
security of the State of Israel. 


e e . 
The new settlements become the defense lines. 
The new settlers become the defenders of Israel. 
* * e 


Pioneer Women and its friends must provide 
a steady flow of dollars to enable the MH and 
the people of Israel to step up the pace of 
their vital development. 
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Mecca and other Saudi cities, until hunger and 
need drive him once again into virtual slavery 


as laborer on the Jeddah docks or the inland 


plantations. 


The harem slaves are bought by Arabs of 
means: oil-rich sheikhs who can afford it acquire 
the more expensive Negro virgin girls. In addi- 
tion to the main slave market at Mecca—which 
is to the Arab slavers what Wall Street is to 
American business—monthly slave auctions are 
also held at the Saudi towns of Jeddah, Medina, 
Yenbo, Sabiyah. the Yemen capital of Saana, and 
a few other towns on the Arabian Peninsula. 


The slave trade is a multi-million-dollar propo- 
sition, and major slave syndicates have been set 
up—complete with intelligence network, armed 
gangs, and modern means of transport and com- 
munications—to run this extremely profitable 
business. Of course, the Saudi Royal Family and 
the Governors of the ports of entry are cut in on 
the proceeds. The estimated 1955 slave turnover 
in Saudi Arabia alone was in the neighborhood 
of $14 million. 


Most oF THE sLaves come from French Equa- 

torial and West-Central Africa, where the 
isolation of jungle villages and rather loose con- 
trol by the undermanned colonial authorities 
make the acquisition of slaves a fairly simple job. 
Until quite recently, slaves were obtained by the 
simple expedient of raiding an isolated Negro 
village, killing all who resisted and carrying off 
the others in a slave caravan. Although raiding 
is still resorted to where all other means have 
failed, most slaves are now acquired either by 
deception or by commercial deals with the local 
Negro chiefs who are paid so-and-so-much per 
head. The chief then helps the slavers to get 
their wares by telling the young Negro girls that 
they are being hired out by him for a couple of 
years as servants to a nearby village. The men are 
promised easy work at good pay in Libyan or 
Sudanese Arab plantations, and the more gullible 
ones even ask to be taken along. 


A racket now being worked in Central Africa 
by the traders is to organize phony Mecca pil- 
grimages. There are many pious Negro Moslems 
in these parts of Africa, who would like to make 
the required pilgrimage to Mecca but lack the 
means. The slavers offer them loans and take 
them along with their caravans. When the Ne- 
groes reach Mecca, it is as slaves, of course, and 
not as pilgrims. The slavers even have a legal 
(in Saudi Arabia) basis for selling the deceived 
pilgrims. They demand back the money they 
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advanced them to cover the cost of the journey: 
the Negroes of course cannot pay whereupon 
they are sold as “religious slaves” to enable the 
slavers to “recover their investment.” 


Whenever the slavery question has come up in 
the U.N., the Arabs have denied flatly that 
slavery is permitted in their countries and have 
blocked all action in the matter. The U.N. is 
now considering an international anti-slavery 
convention, which would make it legal for war- 
ships of all nations to act against slavers and sus- 
pected slavers as if they were pirates. According 
to international law, any warship may stop a ship 
suspected of piracy on the high seas for search 
and, when pursuing such a ship, may enter the 
territorial waters of other states, without prior 
permission, to continue the chase. If the anti- 


slave convention is adopted by the United Na- | 


tions—and the Arab States will of course vote 
against it—the following areas will be declared 
open for the purposes of such search and pur- 
suit: the Red Sea south of the Gulf of Suez; the 
Gulf of Aden; the western portion of the Indian 
Ocean, including the Gulf of Araby; and the 
entire Persian Gulf. 
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Ludwig Lewisohn 


An Essay on Three Books — 
Up Stream, The Island Within and The American Jew 


by Milton Hindus 


N HIS COLLECTION of Zionist editorials and 

articles which is called The Answer, Lewisohn 
records his reply to one of his critics who had 
accused him of venal motivations. The reply is 
restrained but nevertheless crushing—he points 
out clearly that his activities have cost him a 
great deal more than they have ever brought 
him. The author has had to forfeit many things 
because of his Jewish militancy, and perhaps the 
dearest of all to his heart has been the prospective 
loss of posthumous fame. “I have lost the world, 
present and future,” he writes, and asks what 
he has gotten in return: “Have I gained the 


. Jewish people? Have I gained their support and 


their memory? Time will show.” 


Time indeed will show, and we may well be- 
lieve that in the ultimate economy of things men 
are destined to get with the strictest precision 
exactly what they deserve. The bread we cast 
upon the waters, if the Biblical promise holds 
true, must return. “We receive but what we 
give,” as the poet Coleridge assured his friend 
Wordsworth. Walt Whitman expressed the in- 
sight another way: “The proof of a poet is that 
his country absorbs him as affectionately as he 
absorbed it.” The intuition of universal balance 
is part of the human mind itself and would 
appear to be expressed in such very different 
forms as the Indian doctrine of Karma and the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics! 


Ludwig Lewisohn erupted into the conscious- 
ness of the Jewish people at the very moment he 
came into the consciousness of America itself. 
The moment, of course, was 1922 when his 
autobiographical Up Stream was published. 
Maurice Samuel has called the publication of 
Up Stream “the great watershed in Lewisohn’s 
life”’ It was an historic event for both his 
country and his people. Only when he found 
himself as a Jew did Lewisohn find himself as an 
American. Surely he had published books before 
—quite a number of them, in fact—but these 
were little more than academic and _ literary 
exercises springing mainly from his professional 
duties as a teacher of German at the University 





Milton Hindus is a professor of English at Brandeis 
University. 


of Wisconsin and then at the Ohio State 
University. 


The Jewish theme in Up Stream is introduced 
boldly and without apology. Putting ourselves 
in place of an earlier generation, we feel how 
fresh must have been the revelation of Lewisohn’s 
manly, natural self-respect. But the Jewish 
theme is only one among a number of others in 
the autobiography, and the last word is spoken 
by Ludwig Lewisohn, the American: “I have 
written of America for the simple reason that I 
am an American and I have spoken strongly for 
the equally simple reason that the measure of 
one’s love and need is also the measure of one’s 
disappointment and indignation.” 


Two sorts of people at once declared them- 
selves unsatisfied with the book. One presumed 
to speak in the name of America, the other in the 
name of the Jews. The first was Professor Stuart 
Pratt Sherman, an academic personage of some 
consequence, a trenchant essayist, and the editor 
of the then influential book section of the New 
York Herald Tribune. A volume of Sherman’s 
entitled Americans contains an essay “Tradi- 
tions” which is in large part devoted to the 
work of Lewisohn. Sherman assures his readers 
that “in Up Stream Mr. Lewisohn drops the mask 
and reveals himself, for all his Jewish radicalism, 
as essentially a sentimental and homesick Ger- 
man, longing in exile for a Germany which exists 
only in his imagination.” 


Lewisohn fared no better, however, in the 
pages of The Menorah Journal, which in June 
1922 published an article called “The Case of 
Mr. Lewischn” that Sherman quoted with mark- 
ed approval in his book. Lewisohn, if we were to 
believe The Menorah Journal, was simply a case, 
that is to say an exceptional individual rather 
than a representative spokesman for the Jews of 
America. The tone of this criticism is recogniz- 
able as having remained fairly constant—at least 
in certain circles—over all the remaining years 
of the author’s life. The article in The Menorah 
Journal begins by stating categorically that “Mr. 
Lewisohn has just written the story of his life 
to show that American universities are inhospit- 
able to Jewish professors, as well as to condemn 
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the general harshness and narrowness of Ameri- 
can life and ideals.” 


It goes on to say in a passage admired by 
Sherman and singled out by him for quotation: 
“Whether entirely just or strongly colored, it 
is evident that Mr. Lewisohn’s criticism of state 
universities has little relevance to his character 
as a Jew. It indicates nothing more than that his 
sensitive aesthetic organism recoiled in pain from 
an environment that was uncongenial. And 
the same observation holds concerning his reac- 
tion toward American life in general. He but 
adds his voice to a chorus of growing volume, 
reiterating the now familiar burden of the 
crudeness and narrowness of our political and 
social ideas. There is ample ground for such 
protest as he makes, but it is not a protest that 
can be identified with any recognizably Jewish 
outlook.” The article concludes, not at all sur- 
prisingly, with the observation that “‘Lewisohn’s 
being a Jew seems to be only an accident in the 
story.” 


AFTER THE Lapse of thirty-four years, it is 
possible to say that Lewisohn, Sherman, and 
The Menorah Journal were each, in a measure, 
right. Lewisohn was certainly right in calling 
himself, in spite of everything, an American. 
Sherman was right in seeing in him the residual 
elements of the romantic German. And The 
Menorah Journal was correct in doubting if 
many things in his book flowed from the Jewish 
Weltanschauung as such rather than from the 
author’s particularly assimilated background. 
But if Lewisohn’s being a Jew was an “accident,” 
it must be admitted that it was a rather import- 
ant accident. And if he was a romantic German, 
in part, he was even more importantly other 
things as well. He was, for example, something 
that has not been mentioned by anyone so far 
at all and yet that seemed inescapable to anyone 
who was acquainted with him or with his work— 
a Southerner! Every so often he would say some- 
thing or show an attitude which was incompre- 
hensible except on the hypothesis that it stemmed 
from the formative period when his family 
immigrated into the United States and he lived 
in South Carolina. The truth is perhaps that 
Lewisohn was a unique and significant person- 
ality who felt it to be his function, to adopt his 
own formulation of the nature of the literary 
artist in Expression in America, to project and 
interpret the meaning of his life in its totality. 
He might have chosen two sentences from 
Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
for his motto. The first sentence is said rather 
defiantly by Stephen Dedalus to his friend 
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Davin, his Irish Nationalistic fellow-student who 
is asking him to identify himself more actively 
with his native country’s struggle for freedom: 
“This race and this country and this life pro. 
duced me—I shall express myself as I am!” 
In other words, the artist doesn’t have to make 
any special effort to belong—he belongs natur- 
ally, to the marrow of his bones. Home for him, 
as for Frost’s Hired Man—in words which 
Lewisohn liked to quote with approval—was 
“something you somehow haven’t to deserve.” 

The other sentence from Joyce that could have 
been used by Lewisohn to justify his efforts is 
even more justly famous. It comes 


from the Ireland that has so misunderstoed his 
efforts: “I go to encounter for the millionth 


time the reality of experience and to forge in | 
the smithy of my soul the uncreated conscience | 


of my race.” Lewisohn symbolically was an 
only child, and he never found the secret of 
functioning simply as a cog in any complex 
machine or organization. That is one reason, | 
think, that he is still so important to us. Our 
age, all over the world, is not particularly 
friendly to the individual. It refuses to recognize 
the vital difference between representativeness 
and eccentricity. It tries to break him or at least 
to flatten out his “bumps.” Lewisohn will re- 
main important to America and to the Jews 
because he insisted so strongly at all times on 
being himself. No wonder he recognized the 
same quality unerringly in others, in Whitman 
for instance with “his tonic note of individual- 
ism, of a democracy composed of freely consent- 
ing and varied personalities.” 


THE OTHER BOOK of Lewisohn’s which made the 
widest impression on the consciousness both of 
America and of the Jews was his novel The 


Island Within. I do not wish to speak of the | 


story of the book here, expertly as that is 
managed, but to focus upon one of those little 
“essays” with which Lewisohn interspersed his 
story, even as the English eighteenth century 
novelist Fielding interspersed the story of Tom 
Jones with numerous, charming little pieces, all 
frankly in the first person singular. Lewisohn is 
writing of the consequences of the famous 
“emancipation of Jewry” which followed upon 
the French Revolution and the Age of the En- 
lightenment. The subject, one might say, was 
almost an idée fixe with him since he felt, quite 
justly it seems, that most of the personal troubles 
of himself and his family had found their origin 
in that “emancipation”. 

The badges of shame were removed; the ghettos 

were opened; the Jews flooded into the desert 


from | 
Stephen’s journal just as he is preparing to depart | 
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of the world. The long strain was broken, at 
least in the west of Europe and America, and the 
old stoicism faded through disuse. The nations 
said: Be like us and we shall be brothers and at 
peace! Then began the Jewish practice of pro- 
tective mimicry; and it was practiced then and 
has been practiced since in a myriad cases, not 
consciously to escape difference, conspicuousness, 
and hence danger, but in a spirit of devotion, 
love, loyalty, fellowship. The Jews have wanted 
profoundly to be Americans, Englishmen, Ger- 
mans, even Poles. . . Can such things be done? 
Can they be done without inflicting an inner 
hurt, a wound to the moral fibre? Can people, 
in masses, as groups, repudiate their ancestry 
and its experience? Can the Jewish imagination 
live permanently and gladly as though it had 
shared in historic experiences which, in fact, 
Jews watched from without as outcasts and 
martyrs? ... Also, this mimicry through devo- 
tion and the desire for union has not always 
remained pure, but has merged, has had to 
merge, in nearly every case—at moments, hours, 
days—into mimicry for protection. For do what 
he would, the Jew remained conspicuous if only 
subtly, because he remained different if only 
indefinably and hence, despite gentler manners 
and sincere protestations, a target and a creature 
without shelter. And from this blending of 
mimicry through devotion with mimicry for 
protection has arisen that intricate, sick, subtly 
tormented, gifted but rarely creative, sensitive, 
arrogant, cringing, sentimental, hard, patriotic, 
revolutionary modern Jewish soul, of which all 
qualities can be predicated and all heroisms and 
all treacheries and all confusions, and whose 
very being is a cruelty and a cross... It tracks 
you through the universe; it lies in ambush from 
without and from within. You think you have 
achieved a perfection of protective mimicry and 
on the lips of your dearest friend you see the un- 
formed syllable, Jew ... You have stylized your 
very face and reconstructed the impulse of your 
gestures, and in the street boys are jeering at a 
peddler with a push-cart—a dirty old man in a 
long coat and flat feet and a long beard and 
a thousand wrinkles and you—you pass by and 
feign not to notice . .. And what is there left 
then but that complete coarsening of the inner 
man which is more terrible than degradation and 
despair? ... 


It is not merely a matter of the powerful 
eloquence with which this is expressed. Lewi- 
sohn’s critics have never failed to grant him the 
virtues of a distinguished style. Even the article 
in The Menorah Journal, which I have quoted, 
in spite of its strictures against his ideas, had 
admitted that “Mr. Lewisohn is a real artist 
and handles English exquisitely.” So much is 
true, as only the completely insensitive or the 
deaf will care to deny. But is that all there is 
to it? Does this passage move us, if it does at 
lall, merely because its language is pleasing, or 
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because, underneath its attractive drapery of 
words, there is felt to be a profound truthful- 
ness? A critical young am-haaretz, commenting 
recently on the literary situation, has had the 
temerity to couple the names of Lewisohn and 
Fannie Hurst as “Jewish” writers of the same 
degree of value. Would he please us by produc- 
ing the passage from Fannie Hurst or even from 
those Jewish avant-garde writers whom he as- 
sures us he prefers to both Hurst and Lewisohn, 
which he would care to match against the one 
I have quoted? 


Lewisohn, when confronted with the empty 
pronouncements of such critics, contented him- 
self by repeating André Gide’s testy reply to 
his imperceptive detractors: “Les cretins m’in- 
sultent, donc je suis!” But there is no denying 
the fact that Lewisohn’s latest years were embit- 
tered by such criticism, nor that the bitterness 
was increased by the fact that the publications 
which traduced him so ignobly did not open 
their pages to him to permit a reply. The old 
man had apparently become fair game for the 
brashest fellows, a kind of passive punching bag 
upon which they could exercise their sense of 
power. I could not help reflecting sometimes on 
the line from one of Housman’s poems in which 
he says how sad it is when “the name dies before 
the man.” If this was not completely true of 
Lewisohn it was surely no fault of the critics, 
who, by a combination of slander and silence, 
attempted more or less successsfully to kill off 
a reputation which he had fairly earned in his 
youth before most of them had been born. 


IN THE last part of his life in which I knew him, 
the period which coincided with his professor- 
ship at Brandeis University to which we both 
came in the Fall of 1948, Ludwig Lewisohn was 
steadfastly concerned with the most basic ques- 
tions. It is from this latest period that his book 
The American Jew comes. This book, unlike the 
two earlier ones I have spoken of, created little 
stir in American Jewish life outside of rabbinical 
circles, yet it represents his maturest message. 
It should be mentioned to her honor, as Lewisohn 
does in his preface, that it was the pertinacious 
insistence of his colleague and friend Marie 
Syrkin, editor of the Frontier, that elicited this 
important series of essays from his pen. 


I shall be concerned here with two of the 
chapters (6 and 7) of The American Jew. In 
his preface, the author speaks of “the relative 
difficulty” of these chapters, but begs the reader 
to give them “a truly earnest attention.” For 
it is just “those chapters (which) define the 
position... this book takes.” To sum up the 
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contents of these chapters briefly, Lewisohn 
takes his stand on the ground of what has been 
called Sinaitical Judaism, but this summation 
hardly begins to give an adequate notion of why 
they are about. To discover their import, we 
have, as he suggests, to examine them with son: 
care. 


A cynic might see in Lewisohn’s religioy 
turn a reflection of his advanced age. He wa 
approaching seventy when these essays were 
written, and his thoughts were naturally turn. 
ing to ultimate things. Such an explanation, 
however, is inadequate for a number of reasons, 
First of all, this was no sudden development, 
The essence of what is said in this volume on 
religion can already perhaps be found in Lewi- 
sohn’s series of essays called The Permanent Hori- 
zon, which was published in the middle 30’; | 
More important, the writing is impersonal in 
tone and shows no inward weakening of the 
spirit such as should require the solace of ; 
comfortable faith. 


The true explanation of his views, if one is 
required, must be sought elsewhere. It must be 
sought, I think, in his effort to set up his Jewish- 
ness on the most durable foundations. To the 
purely national feeling as a binding tie, he never 
refused to give its proper due, and the impor- 
tance of the social element is also something 
which he constantly took account of. But 





deeper and more lasting than all the ties of 
nationality and society he conceived to be those | 
of religion. To Dostoyevsky, a Jew who was not) 
religious was a contradiction in terms. The Jew} 
and his traditional faith were interchangeable 
terms. A Jew was nothing if not religious; even 
the Jewish felon in Siberia whom the Russian | 
novelist encountered in his own incarceration 
there and whom he describes in his House of the 
Dead carefully said his prayers three times every | 
day and observed the rituals of his people, which 
proved to be of the most intense interest to his| 
fellow-prisoners. Dostoyevsky, we remember, 
was not particularly well-disposed to Jews, but 
in this particular attitude of making little dis- 
tinction betweten them and their observances| 
Lewisohn would have said that he was a thousand| 
times right. 

In fact, Lewisohn arrived at a point in his 
thought where, from a profoundly Jewish point 
of view, he could have brought himself to agree 
with some who were no friends of the Jews at 
all. For example, T.S. Eliot in his Idea of 4 
Christian Society had made it clear that in the 
situation which he envisaged ‘“‘any large number 
of freethinking Jews” was undesirable. Lewisohn 
was concerned with an ideal Jewish society, but 
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the antipathy to freethinkers, whatever their 
origin happened to be, he shared with Eliot. In 
The American Jew, he quotes and refers sympa- 
thetically to a number of Christian writers, both 
of other ages and our own. These include Pascal 
and Péguy, Berdyaev, Niebuhr, and the Anglican 
cleric and educator Bernard Iddings Bell. With 
regard to the preservation of religious values, 
Lewisohn makes it clear that he is at one with 
many of those from whom he is forced to differ 
on other grounds. 


LEWISOHN wanted the Jewish people to build 

their spiritual foundations elsewhere than on 
what he regarded as the treacherous and shifting 
sands of a defunct idea of modernism. Religion 
certainly did not exhaust the meaning of Jewish- 
ness so far as he was concerned. He, in no way, 
attempted to take away from the Jewish labor 
movement credit for its accomplishments in 
Israel, and he recognized that many Zionists did 
not carry their identification with the Jewish 
people beyond the level of the most primitive, 
tribal instincts. He allowed room, as I have said, 
to both social and instinctual motivations. But 
he felt something tragically incomplete in per- 
sons who operated on no sounder philosophical 
basis than this. They really had no rock-bottom 
certainties to build their lives on and, more 
important, the lives of future generations. And 
he set out, with the attitude of a brother com- 
pelled to speak the painful truth, to tell such 
Zionists what he thought was wrong with the 
site they had chosen. One cannot say that he 
was notably successful. 


Lewisohn was haunted by the spectre of what 
he so vividly called ‘“thomelessness in the uni- 
verse.” No Utopian vision of perfect and fric- 
tionless societies compensated him for the con- 
dition of metaphysical terror which he regarded 
as man’s peculiar heritage. And he could not 
understand how anyone could be immune to the 
feelings with which his experiences had inspired 
him. “We know,” he writes, “that even could 
technical manipulation build a painless society, 
the painlessness would be only that of the stalled 
ox. The conscious mysteries of birth and death 
and bereavement, of spiritual sorrow, of the 
passing of love, of the chasms between aspira- 
tion and fulfillment, the dread of the soul falling 
a blinded thing in an unmeaning universe—all 
these unquenchable sorrows would remain. 
Religion is man’s way of dealing with these. And 
they are as sharp, if not sharper, than the pains 
of the bodily wants .. .” 


To the Jew, according to Lewisohn, realization 
of his religious need—the need to find himself 
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at home in a hostile universe—can mean one 
thing only: acceptance of the immemorial 
tradition based on the experience of the most 
character-forming among his ancestors. ‘Those 
who fought against Rome at Masada, the last 
fortress of Jerusalem to fall in the year 70, and 
the remnants who fought in the Warsaw ghetto 
in 1943 were, so to speak and to speak truly, 
the same men fighting in the same cause. What 
was and is that cause? To vindicate and to 
defend the Jewish people as the incarnation of 
the experience at the foot of Sinai.” 

With this last sentence, of course, the battle 
would appear to be irrevocably joined against 
the hosts of scepticism. But Lewisohn could 
never hide from himself or from his hearers the 
fact that, whether he willed it or not, he was in 
many ways a benighted modern himself. If there 
was a difference between him and his opponents, 
he would have said it was a matter of direction. 
They were as benighted as he was, but instead 
of darkness they called it enlightenment and 
they were satisfied to proceed still further into 
what he could only regard as a condition of 
deprivation. I am not trying to suggest that his 
Sinaitical credo was a mere metaphor. In the 
final analysis—‘‘when the chips were down”—he 
was prepared to stand on the side of the strict 
constructionists. But he was not so naive or 
hopelessly antiquated in his views as at first sight 
appears. In a situation which admitted of no 
middle ground, he was ready to take his place 
beside the earlocked chassid, but the spirit with 
which he stood there was a disabused modern 
one that, without hypocrisy or self-deception, 
knew exactly what it was about. This is evident 
from such a passage as the following: 

We come back to the question: What was the 
content of that Sinaitic experience from which 
such immeasurably vast consequences have ari- 
sen? The traditional account is, as every child 
knows, that Moses received the revelation from 
God Himself and that the children of Israel 
accepted the revealed Law and promised to obey 
it. Now, whether for good or evil, it must be 
admitted, even when we have swept away the 
false teachings and idolatrous notions of the 
world’s market places, that few people in this 
age have the power of faith to accept this de- 
scription in its baldest terms. But this much is 
certain: were two men to come to us, of whom 
one, a traditional Jew, asserted the exact varacity 
of the biblical version, and the other, a ‘“mod- 
ern” man, were to assert that nothing happened 
at the foot of Sinai, that all these vast conse- 
quences pointed to a vacuum—one would have 
to say that, historically and philosophically, the 
traditional Jew was within the realm of truth 
and that the “modern” man was talking fan- 
tastic nonsense. Not “science” perhaps, of the 





kind we have examined, but reason and the 
evidence of history are on the side of the tradi- 
tionalist. 


The tone of this is reminiscent of the attitude 
of Matthew Arnold to the Carthusians whom 
he visited and whom he describes in his Stanzas 
From The Grande Chartreuse. It is not without 
meaning perhaps that Lewisohn’s first published 
essay in The Swanee Review in 1901 was devoted 
to Matthew Arnold. To some, the formulation 
I have quoted may appear to be begging the 
question. I do not think, however, that this 
interpretation is fair to Lewisohn. He knew how 
hard it would be for contemporary Jewry to 
swallow the bitter medicine he was recommend- 
ing. He coated the pill with as many palliatives 
as he possibly could. But there is no mistaking 
his intentions. He warns us, by quoting a 
midrash, that when the Jews have been all that 
they should be, God has brought to their fold 
righteous men from among the nations, but 
when they have been derelict He has taken the 
straightest, the most God-fearing spirits from 
them and dissipated them in the world. The 
meaning of the monition is clear. 

Nor is Lewisohn unaware that he is more or 
less isolated in his views, that in the immediate 
present he is bound to be ignored. He chooses 
to put himself upon record, leaving the sound- 
ness of his views for the future to judge. One 
of the distinguishing marks of the Jewish tradi- 
tion for him is the respect it has always paid to 
the opinions of the individual even when his 
advice has been rejected: 


In the talmudic tractate of Eduyoth “Testi- 
monies,” the inner spirit of those rabbinic 
courts and academies is expressed. ““Why are the 
words of Shammai and Hillel (opposing schools 
of thought) unnecessarily adduced? To teach 
future generations that none should insist stub- 
bornly on his word, seeing that the fathers of 
the world (the consecrated sages of old) did 
not insist on theirs... Why likewise is the opin- 
ion of a single dissenter against the majority 
recorded, seeing that the Halakha, the way, is 
decided exclusively by the majority? In order 
that a court (in later ages) if the opinion of 
that dissenter seem persuasive to it, may lean 
upon it.” Is it quite clear (adds Lewisohn) that 
the cruel and narrow legalism of the Jewish 
Law is an invention of a hostile world? 


HAVE HEARD Lewisohn criticized because his 

actual practice of Judaism was minimal and 
accorded ill with the fervor of his exhortations 
to others. But I have heard, too, Lewisohn him- 
self admit the justice of the charge and, without 
exculpating himself in any way, point to the 
circumstance that he came to what he re- 
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garded the true way so late in life, that he had 
started from the Enlightenment and the scepti. 
cism of his father’s house without the benefit of 
so much as a ceremony of Confirmation in the 
Jewish faith, and that he had not undertaken any 
Hebrew studies until he did so on his own after 
he had reached his thirtieth year. When we 
consider these facts, it is astonishing how far he 
went and not, as his critics would have it, that 
he went no further. 


It is not for me, I believe, nor for any of 
us to pass judgment on his sincerity, but | 


should like to say that I was not unmoved by the| 
passage in The American Jew in which he quote 
the teaching of the fathers that the mitzvoth| 


which a man has been able to practice in this 


world, howsoever few they may be, will precede) 
the man on the journey he takes at his death,| 


Little as I knew of his life, I thought I knew 
enough to be assured in my own mind at least] 
that his path would be a well-lighted one. He! 
took his place with those contemporary thinkers, 
no longer negligible in numbers, who have tried 
to foster an understanding attitude toward: 
tradition. He has helped to make some of wu 
cognizant of the fact that just as a river cannot 
rise above its source, neither can an institution 
The character of the founders is decisive in th 
long run, and the institutions of mankind that 
have lasted longest are those which took thei 
point of departure from the loftiest sources 
Of nothing is this more true than of the great 
religions, which have been able constantly t 
renew themselves in spite of periodic corruptions 
and abuses which seemed hopeless. 


Of the greatest interest to his fellow Jews th 
world over, whether or not they agree with him 
will be the last words spoken by Lewisohn ot 
the subject we have been considering in an artick| 
which has not yet found its way into print. Al 
the end, he adopts the formulation of a man wit! 
whom I know that he often expressed importati 
differences, Rabbi Leo Baeck, who in Dieses Volk 
published in Frankfurt-am-Main in 1955 wrot 
a sentence which seemed deeply true to Lew: 
sohn: “In this people, while it remains true ti 
itself, there is no antithesis between nation 
consciousness and religious consciousness.” Hi 
knew that to many Jews in our time this woul 
not be a truth easy to live with, but he believes 
that it was the truth and that they would an 
to live with it sooner or later perforce. The ide 
which he based upon an appreciation of the pas 
he felt would also be confirmed by the futu 
and upon this confirmation he was willing 
stake his position in the history of Jewis 
thought. 
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Eight Years of Israel Independence 


At THE TIME of the proclamation 

of independence on May 14, 
1948 the Jewish population in 
Israel was 650,000. 

As of December 1955, the total 
population of Israel was 1,789,100, 
of which 1,590,600 (89%) were 
Jews and 198,500 (11%) non- 
Jews. Of the non-Jews, mainly 
Arabs, 136,500 were Moslems, 
43,500 were Christians and 18,000 
were Druzes. This population in- 
crease has been brought about pri- 
marily by unprecedented mass 
immigration. Between May 15, 
1948 and December 31, 1955, 
772,000 immigrants came to Israel. 
During eight years of independ- 
ence, 300,000 more Jewish immi- 
grants arrived in Israel than in the 
previous 30 years under the Bri- 
tishh Mandate. In 1955, under the 
impact of the tension in North 
Africa, immigration more than 
doubled (36,300 compared with 
17,400 in 1954). Immigrants from 
that part of the world constituted 
87% of the total. 

Less than 2% of the immigrants 
who have arrived in the country 
since 1948 had previously engaged 
in agriculture, while more than 
half of them had no vocational or 
professional training at all. At 
present, 15% of the active Jewish 
population is engaged in agricul- 
ture (12.6% in 1947) and 42% 


| in industry, mining, construction 


and transportation. 

In the summer of 1954, the 
“ship to village” system of absorp- 
tion was instituted. Under this 
system, the great majority of the 
new immigrants proceed directly 
from the ship to the place of their 
permanent settlement, where a 


_ carefully planned village, with 
| parcelled out lands, houses, a clinic 


and a school house has been set up 
in advance. 

During the eight years of inde- 
pendence, 147,700 housing units 
were built by the Government and 
cooperative societies assisted by 
government funds. 80% of this 
construction has been occupied by 
new immigrants. About 15% of 
the development budgets was allo- 
cated for housing. 


Over 200,000 adults have stud- 


ied Hebrew in a comprehensive 
network of courses for adult edu- 
cation. In the fall of 1954, the 
Ministry of Education and Culture 
launched the “Hebrew Language 
Campaign,” a volunteer mass 
movement to give every adult 
citizen of the country a basic 
knowledge of Hebrew and the 
fundamentals of Hebrew culture. 
Since then classes have more than 
doubled and about half of them 
have been taught by volunteer 
teachers. 


[SRAEL Is a parliamentary democ- 
racy of the type which has been 
evolved in Western Europe. The 
Knesset (Parliament) consists of 
a single chamber of 120 members 
elected for four years by every 
citizen of 18 years of age and 
above on the basis of proportional 
representation. The Cabinet is 
responsible to the Knesset and 
holds office as long as it enjoys the 
confidence of the Knesset. 

The third Knesset, which was 
elected in July 1955, reaffirmed 
the active interest of the nation 
in its Government and the stability 
of the country’s democratic insti- 
tutions. Despite the great influx of 
immigrants from some 70 coun- 
tries of different cultural, economic 
and social backgrounds, which 
doubled the number of voters 
(440,000 in the elections to the 
first Knesset in 1949 and 876,000 
in the 1955 elections), no signifi- 
cant changes occurred in the polit- 
ical structure of the government. 
The multiplicity of political parties 
resulting from the proportional 
system of elections did not pre- 
vent the emergence of a prevailing 
majority united on the basic issues 
of domestic and foreign policies. 
As a result, since the reestablish- 
ment of the State, all coalition 
Governments have had a solid core 
of three parties which have un- 
interruptedly participated in the 
Cabinet. 


N 1955 the national income 
amounted to IL. 1,750,000,000 
in current prices and IL. 1,640,- 
000,000 in 1954 prices as compared 
with IL. 1,460, 000,000 in 1954. 


Thus, real national income in- 
creased by 12%. Per capita in- 
come rose by 10%, from IL. 850 
in 1954 to IL. 935 ($520) in 1955, 
in 1954 prices ($650 in France; 
$450 in the Netherlands; $270 in 
Italy; $170 in Turkey). 

Compared with 1950, real na- 
tional income increased more than 
70% and the real per capita in- 
come by about 30%. (The increase 
in population from 1950 to 1955 
was 50%). This development 
is indicative of the level of produc- 
tivity in the economy of the 
country. 

In 1955 net national investments 
increased by one-third, from 
IL. 333,000,000 in 1954 to 
IL. 445,000,000 in 1955 (in 1954 
prices). 40% was invested in 
industry, mining, agriculture and 
irrigation and 45 % in construction 
and transportation. 

The Encouragement of Capital 
Investments Law of 1950 grants 
substantial privileges to both for- 
eign and local investors. Through 
the facilities of the “Investment 
Center” established under the pro- 
visions of this Law, 545 industrial 
enterprises with a total investment 
of IL. 71,000,000 local and $91,- 
000,000 foreign capital have al- 
ready been established and started 
production. 180 additional enter- 
prises representing investments of 
IL. 31,000,000 and $43,000,000 
have been approved and are in 
various stages of progress. 

During the eight years of inde- 
pendence, 446 agricultural villages 
were established as compared with 
277 in the course of the previous 
70 years. The cultivated area in- 
creased from 412,500 acres in 
1948-49 to 925,000 in 1954-55, 
while the area under irrigation 
more than trebled, from 72,000 
acres in 1948-49 to approximately 
240,000 at the beginning of 1956. 
Taking the season of 1948-49 as a 
base-year (100), the index of 
agricultural production in 1948-49 
prices rose to 227 in 1954-55. 

The 65-mile Yarkon - Negev 
pipeline, diverting part of the 
waters from the Yarkon River 
north of Tel Aviv to the parched 
lands of the Negev, was completed 
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and opened in July 1955. The 
pipeline will make possible the 
establishment of about 30 new 
villages in the next two years and 
increase the area under irrigation 
by some 50,000 acres. A second 
Yarkon-Negev pipeline of approx- 
imately the same length as the 
first and carrying its water supply 
to the eastern Negev is scheduled 
for completion in 1958. 

In the course of 1955, 20 new 
villages were set up in the Negev, 
18 of them in the newly planned 
Lakhish region. Kiryat Gat is be- 
ing built up as the industrial center 
of the region for the processing of 
its industrial crops, such as cotton 
and sugar beets. In 1955 the yield 
of cotton covered 40% of the local 
requirements and by 1957 is ex- 
pected fully to supply the needs 
of the local textile industry, thus 
saving at least $6,000,000 in 
foreign currency. 

Since the reestablishment of the 
State, many mineral resources have 
been discovered, chiefly in the 
Negev. Today, the mineral wealth 
of the country consists of the fol- 
lowing principal natural resources: 
Potash, Caustic Soda, Magnesium, 
Bromine, Rock Phosphates, Ce- 
ramic Clays and Glass Sand, Feld- 
spar, Manganese, Copper, Iron and 
Mica. 


One of the most significant 
events in the exploration and 
development of the country’s nat- 
ural resources was the several 
strikes of high grade oil at Heletz 
in the northwestern Negev in 
September 1955 and March 1956. 
Under the Petroleum Law of 1952, 
eight companies representing Isra- 
el, American, Canadian and Swiss 
capital hold concessions for the 
prospecting and exploration of oil 
in an area of some 3 million acres. 

The production and consump- 
tion of electric power may serve as 
a partial indicator of industrial 
activity. Total sales of electric 
power almost quadrupled, from 
329 million Kwh in 1949 to 1,258 
million Kwh in 1955, while the 
consumption for industrial pur- 
poses trebled, from 97 million Kwh 
in 1949 to 302 million Kwh in 
1955. 

In 1955 industrial production 
rose by nearly 15% as compared 
with 1954. The industrial labor 
force increased by some 7% and 


the average output per worker 
by 5-6%. 

Significant strides have been 
made in the diversification of in- 
dustry. New industry for domestic 
and export markets established 
since 1948 include steel, pipes, 
tires and rubber goods, electrical 
appliances, paper products, fertil- 
izers, refrigerators, radio sets, diesel 
engines, light tools and motor car 
assembly. Many of the industries 
use local raw materials to a con- 
siderable extent and some use them 
exclusively. 

The large increases in produc- 
tion, which were recorded in all 
branches of the economy, and the 
economic and commercial policy 
of the government have made a 
very important contribution to the 
improvement of Israel’s trade bal- 
ance. Imports, which reached a 
peak of $343 million in 1951, de- 
clined to $290 million in 1954. 
Exports in 1954 reached a level 
of $88 million, a more than 100% 
increase over the 1952 level and a 
50% increase over the 1953 one. 
In 1949 exports covered only 11% 
of the imports while in 1954 they 
covered 30%. 

Israel sells her products to some 
80 countries and has commercial 
agreements with a score of them. 

Railroads—The total length of 
railroad lines is 390 miles as com- 
pared with 140 miles in 1948. The 
whole railway system has been 
overhauled and modernized, and 
is in the process of being com- 
pletely dieselized. In March 1956 
a new 45-mile Negev railway line 
to Beersheba was opened. Its main 
purpose will be to carry the Negev 
minerals to the industrial centers 
in the northern parts of the 
country. 

Roads—The total number of 
motor vehicles reached 54,300 in 
195§ as compared with 24,366 in 
1949. The length of asphalt roads 
increased from 890 miles in 1949 
to over 2,000 miles in 1955. 

Merchant Marine—The mer- 
chant marine expanded from a few 
old vessels totaling about 6,000 
tons in 1948 to 35 vessels with a 
total gross tonnage of 135,000 
tons. During the past year ten new 
vessels have been put into service, 
including two 10,000-ton, 19-knot 
passenger liners plying between 
Haifa and New York. More than 
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90% of the crews are Israel 
Orders have been placed for 1, 
new vessels with a total displace. 
ment of 136,000 tons. 


Air Services—E.u At Israel Ajr. 
lines started its operations in 1949 
and now links four continents. 
Asia, Europe, North America and 
Africa. EL Av has a perfect safety 
record, and in 1955 carried 30,000 
passengers as compared with 
15,500 in 1950. The line is con. 
stantly expanding its fleet and 
three “Britannia” turbo-prop air. 
liners with a 400-mile per hour} 
air speed will be added in the 
course of 1956. 


NIVERSAL, compulsory and free 

education for children from § 
to 14 was established by law in 
1949. The State Education Law 
of 1953 abolished the “trend” 
system and set up a unified system 
of state education in kindergartens 
and elementary schools. The phi- 
losophy of the educational system 
is defined by this law as follows: 
“The state educational system aims 
to base fundamental education in 
the state on values of the heritage 
of Israel and the achievements of 
science, on love for the country 
and loyalty to the State of Israel 
and the Jewish people, on training 
in agriculture and manual labor, 
on pioneering, and on striving to- 
wards the creation of a society 
built on freedom, equality, toler- 
ance, mutual help and love of 
humanity.” 

The school system provides con- 
tinuous education from kinder-| 
garten through elementary schools 
and a variety of high schools to} 


liad 





university. From 1947-48 to 1955-/ 
56 attendance in the various edu-/ 
cational institutions increased from | 
98,000 to 425,000 students. 

Higher Education: The 1948 | 
war cut off the Hebrew University | 
on Mount Scopus from Jerusalem. 
The University resumed classes in 
temporary premises scattered 
throughout the city. Despite these 
difficulties, four new schools have 
been added (Medicine, including 
Departments of Dentistry and 
Pharmacology, Agriculture, Law, 
Economics and Social Science) and 
former departments have been ex- 
panded. The number of students 
increased from 870 in 1947-48 to 
3,550 in 1955-56. 
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The new University campus at 
Givat Ram in Jerusalem is in an 
advanced stage of construction. 
Lectures and research work in 
botany and physics are already 
taking place on the new campus. 

A new campus is also being built 
for the Israel Institute of Tech- 
nology (“Technion”) near Haifa. 
In the course of the last eight years, 
six new departments have been 
added (Science, Industrial Chem- 
istry, Industrial Management, 
Architecture, Aeronautics and 
Agricultural Engineering) and the 
number of students rose from 660 
in 1947-48 to 1,800 in 1955-56. 

A new College, the Bar-Ilan 
University (named after the late 
Mizrahi leader, Rabbi Meir Bar- 
Ilan) at Bnei Brak near Tel Aviv 
was inaugurated in 1955. Spon- 
sored by the American and Canad- 


jan Mizrahi organizations, Bar-Ilan 


University provides a college edu- 
cation in an atmosphere of Jewish 
tradition. 


Y THE END of 1948, Israel had 

63 hospitals with a total of 
4,626 beds. In 1955 the number 
of hospitals had risen to 102 with 
12,254 beds. In spite of the large 
increase in population, the number 
of hospital beds per 1,000 of the 
population rose from 5.3 in 1949 
to 6.85 in 1955. 


The first stage of the National 
Insurance Law was adopted by the 
Knesset in November 1953. It 
covers industrial accidents, matern- 
ity, old age and survivors insur- 


' ance. The great influx of immi- 
grants necessitated the expansion 


of social welfare services. ‘The 


Ministry of Social Welfare, to- 


_ gether with the municipal author- 


ities, maintains a network of 241 
social welfare offices staffed with 
nearly $00 qualified social workers 
who render a wide variety of 
modern social services. 


HE ARAB COMMUNITY in Israel 

enjoys full equality of rights 
and duties. Israel was the first 
country to give Arab women the 
right to vote without any qualifi- 
cations. Eight Arab members are 
seated in the Knesset. 


Great strides have been made in 
the promotion of the standards of 
living of the Arab population. 


Since the great majority of 
Israel’s Arabs live in rural areas, 
special attention has been given to 
the modernization of their agri- 
culture through irrigation, mech- 
anical equipment and diversifica- 
tion of production. The Govern- 
ment extended loans to Arab 
farmers to enable them to change 
over to modern methods of culti- 
vation. About 50 tractors are 
owned privately by Arab farmers; 
there were none in 1948. Mobile 
units of mechanized agricultural 
equipment are available to the 
Arab farmers for a nominal fee. 
About 70% of the Arab school- 
age population attends school. This 
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is the highest percentage achieved 
in the Middle East (it was 45% 
during the later period of the Man- 
datory regime). The school atten- 
dance is steadily increasing with 
many Arabs overcoming their re- 
luctance to send their daughters 
to school. 

Significant progress is being 
made in improving health condi- 
tions. Malaria and_ tuberculosis, 
which were so rampant among the 
Arab population, are on the way 
to being wiped out. Special clinics 
have been set up in Arab popula- 
tion centers and mobile clinics 
serve outlying regions in the Negev 
and Galilee. 
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A Study of 
Jewish-American Life 


THE Stronc Hanp, by Michael 
Blankfort. Little, Brown and 


Co., Boston, 1956, 318 pp., 
$3.75. 
ICHAEL BLANKFORT’S new 


novel is a striking example 

of the current effort to make 
Jewish-American life seem ab- 
stract, commendable, and dull. 
The good intentions of this trend 
are in conflict with common sense 
and even with intelligent public 
relations. To make American Jew- 
ry dull and praiseworthy is not to 
make a good case for it. The 
principal technique of this school 
of writing is to expurgate every- 
thing from Jewish life that is not 
tranquil and ordinary and thereby 
to create bloodless, noble figures 
who do not resemble real Jews be- 
cause they do not resemble real 
human beings. The principal tri- 
umoh of this school is Laura Z. 
Hobson’s Gentleman’s Agreement, 
a relentlessly commonplace novel 
which sported a blurb praising the 
book for having such nice people 
in it. Blankfort’s characters are 
equally nice and equally uninter- 
esting. They include a _ clean- 
limbed young Orthodox rabbi, a 
fashionable, thoroughly assimilated 
girl photographer, and a Holly- 
wood writer through whose eyes 
the events are seen. Everybody is 
a star in some firmament or other. 
Much of the dullness must be 
attributed to Blankfort’s deficien- 
cies as a novelist, but a portion 
of it is intentional. Blankfort 
wants to make his Jews so nice 
and so lovable that they will incite 
no conceivable hostility. Of 
course, any real human being, 
composed of frailty and virtue, is 
likely to make some other human 
being resentful. But the charac- 
ters of The Strong Hand do not 
share in original sin. This is es- 
pecially the case with the Orthodox 
rabbi, Leo Berdick. He is just a 
sweet guy, and that says almost 
everything about him. He has an 
idyllic home life with a saintly 
invalid father and an idyllic ro- 
mance with a girl whose purity 
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of character has survived many 
sexual adventures. ‘You can; 
tell a rabbi just by looking at him, 
can you?” asks one of the chara. 
ters. You certainly can’t tell thi 
rabbi, mainly because there is no. 
thing to tell. There is nothing 
lively, rebellious, humorous, 4 
ironic in him or in the othe 
people of the novel. The rabbj 
comes out for social justice, by 
he never gets a chance to go be. 
yond the generalization. He telk) 
one standard divinity-school joke; 
Blankfort is honest enough to le’ 
it fall flat—‘Leo laughed heartily} 
at his joke and I joined him polite. 
ly.” This is the only attempt a 
wit in all of The Strong Hand,' 
The total lack of irony or humor} 
helps to measure this novel’s fail-| 
ure. Inevitably, the best literary 
portraits of Jewish-American life| 
—the writings of Clifford Odets, 
Saul Bellow, Daniel Fuchs, Del-| 
more Schwartz, and Meyer Levin— 
have, for all their individual differ-| 
ences, been characterized by 2 
sharp and bitter irony. This qual- 
ity is shared by the stories of the 
Yiddish writer most readily acces- 
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sible to us, Sholem Aleichem. 
Jrony is the context and the fabric 
of Jewish life for these writers, 
but Blankfort’s only irony is in- 
cidental and unintentional: his 
humorless, witless storyteller writes 
a satirical comedy which becomes 
a Broadway success. But his comic 
talents are exclusively reserved for 
the stage; in the personal life he 
presumably records in the novel, 
he can neither find nor create any 
comedy at all. 


Blankfort’s specialty is cutting 
the wisdom of the ages down to 
size, chopping it into pleasantly 
flavored bite-size pieces. He does 
this mostly with the Jewish tradi- 
tion, permitting his rabbi to throw 
out nuggets of generalized sagacity 
to his free-thinking friends: 
“That’s what a rabbi has got to 
do. He’s got to make us aware 
of life.’ To go beyond this 


' statement would be to say some- 


thing meaningful, but the rabbi 
shyly stays this side of making 
adult sense. He tells his friend to 
study Jewish history because “‘it’s 
the best definition I know of what 
we are.” How? With what effect 
has history shaped us? The friend, 
in his rejoinder, confines himself 
to “Thanks, Leo.” Leo’s best qual- 
ities are summed up by his fiancée, 
who is more acute and more devas- 
tating than she intends to be: “He 
talks simply and with great depth 
of feeling.” Blankfort himself 
talks simply and with some depth 
of feeling, but he does not in his 
novel care to mine the depths, 
either his own or the characters’. 
His justification of his homogen- 
ized, easily digestible wisdom is 
apparently voiced by his narrator: 
“Only the young know truth.... 
the deepest and truest tradition of 
man flows from youth to youth, 
from one generation of the young 
to the next.” This statement is of 
interest not only because it is pal- 
pably false if any serious view is 
to be taken of “truth,” but also 
because it helps to explain the 
simple-minded tone of the novel. 
Truth is superficial, says The 
Strong Hand, and it requires no 
more than superficial attention; to 
serve it up in itty-bitty hunks 
is to do it no violence. 


The cliché intellectual atmos- 
Phere of The Strong Hand is 
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appropriately supported by cliché 
characterization. Although the 
novel is presumably devoted to 
exhibiting the strong hand of dog- 
matism in politics and _ religion 
(Stalinism and Orthodox Juda- 
ism), Blankfort is clearly not very 
good at embodying rigorous dog- 
matism in human character. In- 
stead, he prefers to play with the 
paradox that dogmatists have their 
human side. The Orthodox rabbi 
is a regular fellow who joins the 
army, sleeps with girls, and inter- 
prets his personal philosophy in 
words of one syllable. (If possible, 
he’d use less than one syllable.) 
The Stalinist is the narrator’s best 
friend; he has a lovely wife, two 
winning children, and a delusive 
aura of conspicuous consumption. 
So much for the velvet glove, but 
showing the strong hand is a bit 
more difficult. Blankfort has to 
rely upon the possible significance 
of surfaces; describing the Stalinist, 
he observes: “I find that men with 
rooted convictions about one or 
another aspect of life always seem 
physically larger than they are.” 
On the next page we meet the 
rabbi, who happens to be the 
Stalinist’s cousin: “He too seemed 
to fill up the office when he came 
in.” Side glances like these are 
intended to convince us of the 
sternness underneath, but the lov- 
able, just-folks qualities win dis- 
proportionate attention. 


To speak of these cardboard 
figures as characters is to stretch 
a point. Just to hear the tone 
of their voices is to be disabused. 
They do not merely talk; they self- 
consciously convey their under- 
nourished significance. Here is the 
rabbi announcing a momentous 
decision to his father: “I’ve been 
thinking, Papa, that there may be 
a place for me in the war effort.” 
The girl goes to the synagogue to 
find the rabbi. Her conversation 
with the Negro caretaker is pre- 
cisely the perfunctory bit you 
would expect in a run-of-the-mill 
movie. 


“You’re not a member here, 
are you?” he asked. 

She had started out but turned 
back. ‘No, I’m not.” 


He smiled with satisfaction. 
“I’ve been here for thirty years 
and I know everyone by sight. 
I couldn’t figure how I could 
have missed you.” 


Notice how we are informed at 
one and the same time of the 
steadfastness of the congregation 
and of the touching loyalty of a 
representative of another oppressed 
people; truly, every little gesture 
has a meaning of its own. Now, 
if the meaning only had a meaning, 
then we’d have something. 


Henry PorkIN 
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TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE LZ0A — POALE ZION, 
FARBAND, PIONEER WOMEN and HABONIM 


Chaverim and Chaverot: 

Lest you may be misled by the events of the 
day, a word of caution is in order. 

Neither the United Nations’ securing of a cease- 
fire agreement, nor the Soviet offer to “contribute 
with other States to the peaceful solution of un- 
solved questions”—welcome as they are—have de- 
creased the precariousness of Israel’s position. 

There is even the danger that Egypt has just 
received valuable time for the training of her 
troops in the use of the vast new arms, which she 
has received and is still receiving from Soviet 
sources. 

This danger becomes even more apparent when 
viewed in the light of these realities: 

On the very day when Dag Hammarskjold, 
United Nations Secretary General, obtained Syria’s 
conditional acceptance of the cease-fire, four Is- 
raeli civilians, water engineers, were ambushed 
and killed on the Jordan frontier, on the road 
to Eilath, in what is believed to be a resumption 
of fedayeen activities. 

There is the danger that the Soviet statement 
may serve as a pretext for a possible UN freeze 
or embargo on arms shipments to the Middle East 
at the present imbalanced levels. 

The dangers to Israel’s very existence as an in- 
dependent state and a democratic society are today 
more real and more acute than ever before. The 
crisis can be renewed in sharper form within a 
few weeks when Egyptian dictator Nasser has per- 
fected mastery of his new arms and armored 
power. The pressures on Israel to come to a peace 
settlement by making territorial concessions may 
become unbearable. 

Only if Israel is in a position to defend herself, 
only if Israel can negotiate from a position of 
strength, can she hope to survive. 

It is therefore a matter of absolute urgency 
that we, the Labor Zionist Movement of America, 
redouble our efforts for the UJA Special Fund 
of $25,000,000 Plus. The historic decision that 
our Movement took at the Conference with Cha- 
vera Golda Myerson in connection with this Sur- 
vival Fund, is based on a high moral principle. 
It obligates every Chaver of our Movement to 


contribute a minimum of one week’s income and 
every Chavera to contribute a minimum of one | 
week’s household expense to the Special UJA Fund | 
—to be used in Israel on behalf of immigrants 
from North Africa. These contributions are to 
be over and above the regular contributions to 
the UJA. 

Chaverim and Chaverot: This is no time for 
complacency. In this hour of peril for Israel, 
every member of our Movement—man, woman and 
child—must stand up and be counted. 

“Even in this hour of peril,” said David Ben 
Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel at the eighth an- 
niversary of the State, “we must carry on our 
mission of rescue and save those Jews in danger 
in other lands.” 

This must also be our guiding-post. By all that 
is dear and holy to us, we can do no less! 

Every Chaver and Chavera of our Movement 
must make his or her personal contribution to the 
Special UJA Fund based on the historic decision 
of our Movement. It is your moral duty, it is 
your sacred obligation. 

Remember, our emergency action is part of the 
nation-wide UJA Special Fund campaign conduce- 
ted in every community. What you do in your 
community, can be an example inspiring others 
to greater action on behalf of Israel. You must 
therefore exert every effort that your community | 
becomes aware of the acuteness of the situation. 

Contact the leaders of your Welfare Fund or 
Federation and acquaint them with your activities 
among the members of our Movement. Check the |) 


membership list of your branch or club and make [ff 


sure that every member is contacted for his or | 
her contribution to the UJA Special Fund. Make | 


all checks payable to your local Welfare Fund or | 


Federation with the designation—UJA SPECIAL |@ 
FUND. Tl 


Make a list of all Chaverim, names and ad- } i 


dresses, who contributed a week’s income or more |# 
and mail it to the LABOR COUNCIL OF UJA, } 
165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y., as well | 
as all other pertinent information. 
Remember: The basis of our campaign is a 
minimum of one week’s income. Act now! 


With Labor Zionist Greetings 
LABOR ZIONIST ASSEMBLY 
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